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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Because the unwarranted action 
of the Post Office has deprived us 
of 44 days, we have been compel- 
led to omit the November Issue. 

Subscriptions will be extended 
so that subscribers will receive 
their regular number of issues. 

















The Need 
Is Urgent 


Our urgent appeal for funds 
to insure continued publication 
and distribution has met with im- 
mediate and generous response 
from our readers. 


But funds must continue to 
pour in to help us defray our 
publishing costs, to enable us to 
win assurances that the regular 
mailing of our magazine will suf- 
fer no interruptions. 


We therefore must ask those 
of you who have not yet contrib- 
uted to do so at once, and as 
generously as possible. 
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What YOU Can Do 


To Defend Your Rights and Ours 


E ARE deeply moved and heartened by the wonderful way in which our 

readers have rallied to our support in connection with the action of the 

Post Office in holding up our September issue for 16 days, and our October 
issue for four weeks. 

The letters we have received bear eloquent witness to the need that is 
filled by New World Review. They show deep indignation at the violation of 
American traditions and constitutional guarantees represented by this form 
of censorship, and complete rejection of the idea that this magazine contains 
anything that could be considered “‘treasonable.” 

We are deeply grateful for this support and for the generous financial aid 
you are giving to insure our continued publication and distribution. 

We know we can count on you for the many more things that must be 
done. 

We feel that this matter should be brought to the attention of leaders and 
moulders of public opinion in every community—aministers and rabbis, trade 
union officials, radio, television and newspaper editors and commentators, 
civic groups of all kinds. Statements, resolutions, editorial comment, letters 
to the press—every possible means should be used to bring this issue before 
the public and to demand of Arthur E. Summerfield, Postmaster General, 
Washington, D.C., that interference with the mailing of New World Review 
should cease. 

It should be made clear that endorsement or approval of the material or 
editorial opinions published in our magazine are not at issue in defending 
our right to normal use of the mails. The sole question here involved is that 
this action against New World Review is a threat to the expression of any 
dissenting or unorthodox opinion, to the right of disseminating facts not 
found, or distorted, in the general press, to the right of access to both sides 
of controversial issues, to the right to speak out for peace. 

We have seen in recent weeks to what lengths McCarthyism can go, what 
wide circles its poison tentacles embrace. Let us take this lesson to heart. 

If the attempt to silence New World Review is permitted to succeed, the 
door is opened to censorship of any publication containing material which in 
the view of a Post Office official in Washington is not in line with the policies 
of the current Administration. 

We are prepared to take whatever legal action may be necessary to insure 
the uninterrupted and regular mailing of our magazine. We shall keep you 
informed of developments. We, in turn, would appreciate hearing what you, 
our readers, are able to do along the lines suggested. 

It is your support and your efforts that will guarantee victory in this fight 
to continue our work for international understanding and peace, to defend 
our constitutional rights and yours, and thereby help to guarantee a free and 
| democratic and peaceful America. 
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The USSR'S 36th Year 


The struggle for the people’s well being 
and the struggle for peace are inseparable 


by JESSICA SMITH 


HE thirty-sixth anniversary of 

the establishment of the Soviet 
State, celebrated on November sev- 
enth, marked the conclusion of a year 
of tremendous domestic achievements 
in the increased well-being of the 
Soviet people, and of new initiatives 
in the struggle for peace, which is 
the heart of the foreign policy of the 
USSR. 

This policy of peace, pursued dur- 
ing all the years the Soviet Union 
has been in existence, by Lenin, Stal- 
in and the present Soviet leaders, 
flows directly out of the nature of 
the secialist system and its basic law 
which Stalin formulated in terms 
of “securing the maximum satisfac- 
tion of the constantly rising mate- 
rial and cultural requirements of the 
whole of society.” 

The struggle for the people’s well- 
being and the struggle for peace are 
inseparable. 


Rising Living Standards 


Last August, Premier Malenkov 
announced a new stage in the devel- 
opment of Soviet economy and out- 
lined a program for the all-round 
improvement of the living standards 
of the Soviet people by a sharp rise 
in all branches of the economy serv- 
ing these needs, parallel with the 
continued development of heavy in- 
dustry. 
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This is possible now because of the 
tremendous increase in output of 
means of production, which in the 
past 28 years has increased 55 times, 
while production of goods for gen- 
eral consumption has _ increased 
twelve times. Now that gap can be 
closed. It would have been closed 
long ago but for the World War and 
the terrible destruction it caused. 
And it must be noted that it was the 
achievements in Soviet heavy indus- 
try that determined the very survival 
of the country in the World War, 
and the victory over fascist aggres- 
sion. 

The impact of these new plans is 
already being felt in the increase 
of consumers’ goods, trade turnover 
and housing. With their increased 
buying power due to six price reduc- 
tions since the war, the increase of 
real wages and incomes generally, the 
Soviet people are taking full advan- 
tage of this. In ten months of this 
year they have bought 20 per cent 
more goods than in the same period 
last year. 

Along with increasced production 
and distribution of consumers’ goods 
has gone a tremendous drive for bet- 
ter quality, more durability, more 
attractive clothes, more varied and 
tasty foods. 

A recent decree of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and Communist Party, cov- 
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ering detailed production plans for 
every type of consumers’ goods and 
foodstuffs, provides that goals set 
originally for 1955 in the current 
Five-Year Plan, are to be consider- 
ably increased. For example, by 1955 
there is to be more than twice as 
much meat as in 1950, almost two and 
a half times as much clothing, about 
four and a half times as many radio 
and television sets, four times as 
much furniture, and more than ten 
times as many refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners and 
so on. 

The comprehensive program for 
improving agricultural production, 
especially in the sphere of livestock, 
is described in another article in this 
issue. 

All these measures, which the 
planned economy of the Soviet Un- 
ion enables it to undertake and 
achieve on a massive scale, will con- 
tribute greatly to the steady im- 
provement of the over-all well-being 
of the Soviet people, in providing 
more products for the light and 
food industries, and for the living 
and cultural standards of the collec- 
tive farmers themselves. 

For along with all these tremen- 
dous efforts for increased material 
well-being goes similar emphasis on 
cultural opportunities, as has been 
the case at all stages of Soviet devel- 
opment. 

New schools are being built by the 
tens of thousands—30 per cent more 
have been built this year than last. 
The Soviet Union is swiftly moving 
toward the day when high school edu- 
cation will be universal and compul- 
sory. This year over 400,000 young 
people have been newly enrolled as 
freshmen in the institutions of high- 
er learning, 30,000 more than entered 
last year. 

The opening of the magnificent 
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new Moscow University science build- 
ing this fall, where 6,000 students 
and post graduates live and study 
with no worries about expense—for 
all of them get stipends—was a great 
festive occasion. Higher education 
is growing and expanding all over 
the Soviet Union, among all its vari- 
ous nationalities. In Azerbaidzhan, 
for example, 93 students out of 
every 10,000 of the population are 
attending college—in Iran, across the 
border, only three out of every 10,- 
000 have this advantage. 

There are educational opportuni- 
ties for everyone in the country who 
wants to go on studying. And along 
with this, there is the rich and ex- 
panding growth of every kind of cul- 
tural activity—art and music, litera- 
ture and theater and ballet. It is 
truly a people’s culture—opening for 
the enjoyment of the people of all 
the Soviet nationalities the riches 
of their own and other nations, both 
past and present, giving them the 
fullest opportunities to participate 
themselves in cultural activities. 
With the whole people as their audi- 
ence and their critics, there is a stim- 
ulating challenge to artists in every 
field for constant creative growth. 

All of this indicates that the whole 
efforts of the Soviet people and their 
leaders are absorbed in giving full 
scope to the great creative forces 
that reside in the people—and not 
to the business of destroying human- 
ity and the fruits of its labors. Only 
peace can safeguard these achieve- 
ments and these plans. There is no 
threat in them to anyone in the 
world—unless the power of example 
be a threat. 


Both Words and Deeds of Peace 


All of the main foreign policy 
statements of Stalin, Malenkov, Mol- 
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otov, Vyshinsky, Voroshilov and other 
Soviet leaders during the past year 
have emphasized that peaceful co- 
existence between the capitalist and 
the socialist system remains possible 
and necessary. 

They have repeatedly expressed 
the belief that there are no dif- 
ferences that cannot be settled 
peacefully on the basis of mutual 
agreement of the countries con- 
cerned, that this refers to the rela- 
tions of the Soviet Union with all 
countries, including the United 
States, and that negotiations to ease 
world tensions are desirable, if en- 
tered into honestly and with a readi- 
ness to discuss basic issues. 

These statements have been accom- 
panied by a continuing series of 
deeds for peace. 

High among these was the sup- 
port given to the steps that led to 
the armistice in Korea, the most im- 
portant event of the year in easing 
international tensions in that it put 
an end to the bloodshed, and demon- 
strated what can be accomplished 
by negotiations, however long and 
difficult, even though the opportuni- 
ties it opened up for further settle- 
ments in the Far East are still far 
from fulfillment. 

The airplane incidents that were 
so provocatively played up by the 
U.S. press soon after Stalin’s death, 
were handled in a_statesmanlike 
way. The Soviet Union immediately 
initiated four-power negotiations to 
prevent any future clashes. 

Visas for a group of Soviet wives 
and children of American and Brit- 
ish citizens to accompany their hus- 
bands to their respective countries 
have been granted, ending a long- 
standing cause of irritation. New 
travel opportunities over wide areas 
of the Soviet Union were opened up 
for foreign diplomats and correspon- 
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dents, and a number of American 
visitors have been given extensive 
facilities for travel and for seeing 
everything they wished to see. One 
of the main reasons there are not 
more American visitors to the Soviet 
Union is the refusal of the U.S. 
State Department to issue passports 
to many who would like to go. Thou- 
sands of visitors from all other parts 
of the world have been touring the 
Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union has taken many 
steps to normalize and extend its re- 
lations with individual countries. 

The continuing friendliness and 
stability of the relations of the So- 
viet Union with the People’s Repub- 
lic of China and the People’s Democ- 
racies of Eastern Europe are charac- 
terized by the growth of mutually 
beneficial trade and cultural rela- 
tions. These relations, proceeding 
without tensions and contradictions, 
can only serve to strengthen the 
hopes for world peace and underline 
the need for the rest of the world 
to enter upon the road of peaceful 
co-existence with this whole group 
of countries. What we are here con- 
cerned with are the efforts that have 
been made by the Soviet Union to 
create the basis for this peaceful 
co-existence with countries having 
a different social and economic sys- 
tem. Following are some examples: 

Full diplomatic relations have been 
resumed with Yugoslavia and Greece, 
and ambassadors have been ex- 
changed. 

Diplomatic relations with Israel, 
broken off after the bombing of the 
Soviet Embassy last winter in Tel 
Aviv, have been resumed, on Israel’s 
agreement to have no part in any alli- 
ance or agreement pursuing aggres- 
sive aims against the USSR. At the 
same time, the Soviet Union is 
strengthening its friendly relations 
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with the Arab group of States. 

Turkey has been informed of the 
abandonment of former claims to 
Kars and Ardahan, bordering on So- 
viet Armenia, and once a part of Rus- 
sia. The USSR has proposed new con- 
sideration of the Montreux agreement 
governing passags through the Dar- 
danelles. Turkey gratefuly accepted 
a Soviet offer to make water avail- 
able to the cotton areas of Turkey’s 
dry eastern regions. 

There are growing cultural and 
economic ties with India, and stable 
relations with Afghanistan. 

Under Mossadegh, increasingly 
friendly relations were achieved with 
Iran, and on the initiative of the 
USSR talks had been started regard- 
ing frontier problems and mutual 
financial claims, which are now being 
resumed under the new regime. 

The Soviet Union has agreed to the 
return of all remaining German and 
Japanese prisoners-of-war serving 
sentences for war crimes, except for 
those convicted of the most serious 
crimes. 

East-West trade is growing, despite 
all the restrictions placed upon it by 
the United States. The Soviet Union 
has recently concluded trade agree- 
ments with France, Finland, Iran, 
Denmark, Greece, Norway, Sweden, 
Argentina and Iceland, and a pay- 
ments agreement with Egypt. A trade 
agreement with Italy has just been 
announced, and negotiations are un- 
der way with a number of other 
countries, and business groups. 


In the United Nations 


Soviet leaders have laid continued 
emphasis on the importance of the 
United Nations, and the necessity of 
returning it to its original peace- 
keeping role. This was immediately 
evidenced upon Vyshinsky’s return 
after the death of Stalin to take up 
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his role as Permanent Soviet Repre- 
sentative, when agreement was 
reached on Dag Hammerskjold as 
General Secretary, and the subse- 
quent Soviet support of Mme. Pandit 
as President of the General Assem- 
bly. 

The consistent support given by 
the Soviet Union in the United Na- 
tions to the interests of the colonial 
and dependent countries, as shown 
especially by its work in the Trus- 
teeship Council, is a signal con- 
tribution to international peace and 
cooperation. 

The Soviet Union agreed to give 
a million dollars to the fund for 
technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries in which it had not hith- 
erto participated, and expressed its 
intention of taking part in some 
of the UN specialized agencies from 
which it had previously remained 
aloof. Recently, it has applied for 
membership ii the International La- 
bor Office, now functioning under the 
UN—an application so far refused. 

Both within the United Nations 
and outside, the Soviet Union repeat- 
edly sought to help bring about the 
ending of the Korean war. Early in 
the war Stalin alone among big pow- 
er leaders supported the offer of 
Premier Nehru of India to mediate 
an end to the war. It was the broad- 
cast of Jacob Malik in June, 1951, 
under United Nations auspices, 
which led to the negotiations that 
finally resulted in the armistice 
agreement. 

As the negotiations dragged on, 
Soviet representatives in the United 
Nations repeatedly urged a cease-fire 
agreement. When the prisoner-of- 
war issue remained the sole stum- 
bling block, Andrei Vyshinsky pro- 
posed that the cease-fire come first, 
with negotiations on this issue to fol- 
low. 








As soon as the North Korean and 
Chinese proposals which led to the 
final prisoner-of-war agreement were 
received by the United Nations, Mr. 
Vyshinsky backed them, and, in or- 
der to facilitate general agreement, 
agreed to the withdrawal of the more 
comprehensive Polish proposal he had 
previously supported. 

Mr. Vyshinsky was on the side of 
the majority which supported the 
idea of a round table political confer- 
ence on Korea, and the inclusion of 
India in the conference, which failed 
of the required two-thirds vote in the 
UN General Assemb'y only because 
the United States mustered Latin 
American votes to support its own 
position of a conference limited to 
two sides. Thus, as Premier Nehru 
said, an Asian question was decided 
by people “not so intimately con- 
cerned.” 

On September 1, Mr. Vyshinsky 
introduced a resolution calling for 
unconditional prohibition of atomic, 
hydrogen and other weapons of mass 
destruction, under strict internation- 
al control; reduction of the armed 
forces of the five big powers by one 
third within one year; the elimina- 
tion of military bases on the terri- 
tory of other nations and of con- 
demnation of propaganda aimed to 
incite hostility among nations. In 
the recent debate on the questions of 
arms reduction Mr. Vyshinsky con- 
tinued to press for such action. At 
the same time, the Soviet Union, in 
order to close no door to further dis- 
cussion, abstained, rather than vot- 
ing against the weak 14-power reso- 
lution passed by the Assembly’s Po- 
litical Committee. This resolution 
merely expressed a desire for agree- 
ment on disarmament, leaving to the 
Disarmament Commission any deci- 
sion on further action. 

On the issue of Trieste, the Soviet 


Union proposed in the Security Coun- 
cil (as it had in notes to the coun- 
tries concerned) that the original 
terms of the Italian Peace Treaty, 
making Trieste a free territory under 
a Governor appointed by the United 
Nations, be honored. The trouble 
over Trieste arose through the in- 
fringement of this treaty. In 1948, 
the United States offered the whole 
territory to Italy in order to insure 
the victory of its candidate, de Gas- 
peri, in the elections. Present at- 
tempts to divide the territory by 
splitting it between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia have created a new source of 
tension, which can only be solved, the 
Soviet Union holds, by restoring the 
original terms of the peace treaty 
with Italy, the only course which 
would take into consideration the in- 
terests of the Triestini people them- 
selves. 


Questions of Germany and 
the Far East 


There can be no doubt that the 
greatest dangers to world peace arise 
from the present efforts to rearm Ger- 
many and Japan, our main enemies 
in World War II, as new centers of 
aggression, to ally with them in a 
new anti-Communist axis all the re- 
actionary and fascist elements in the 
world and in the process, to push for- 
ward an armaments race that now in- 
cludes weapons of such surpassing 
horror that their use could turn our 
whole planet into a wilderness. 

The Soviet Union has consistently 
sought solutions that would prevent 
the rebirth of aggressive forces in 
both Asia and Europe. 

It has taken the position that a set- 
tlement in Asia that would bring final 
peace to Korea, end the war in Indo- 
China, insure the development of a 
peaceful and democratic Japan, and 
open the way to the normal relations 
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and trade that accord with the inter- 
ests of all the people in that area, 
would be unthinkable without the full 
participation of the Chinese People’s 
Republic and its 450,000,000 people. 
It has taken the position that a setile- 
ment in Europe that would end the 
main threat of a revived German mili- 
tary power and open the way to mu- 
tually beneficial economic and cultural 
relations between the countries of 
Eastern and Western Europe and the 
rest of the world is unthinkable with- 
out a united and peaceful Germany. 
And it has taken the position that 
atomic and hydrogen bombs and 
other weapons of mass destruction 
must be banned. 

These considerations, so vital to 
the future of humanity, are at the 
heart of the recent notes of the So- 
viet Government addressed to our 
country, to Great Britain and France. 
These considerations are basic in the 
relations of the Soviet Union with 
the United States, the key factor in 
world peace. 

The Soviet Union has persisted in 
its efforts to bring about the peaceful 
unification of Germany and has re- 
peatedly offered to meet with the 
other Western powers to discuss the 
basic issues involved in achieving 
this end, on which the peace of Eu- 
rope ultimately depends. (See our 
October issue, page 33.) 

The American people have been 
told quite a different story. They 
were told that our government was 
seeking negotiations on Germany, 
and that the Soviet Government re- 
jected them in its note of November 3. 

However, this was refuted by the 
November 27th note of the Soviet 
Union definitely expressing its readi- 
ness to participate in a four-power 
foreign ministers’ conference, and 
paving the way for a conference by 
important concessions. 
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It must be remembered that our 
government first rejected the whole 
idea of negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. With the growth of the world- 
wide demand for negotiations a new 
psychological approach was evolved. 
This was to give the impression that 
the United States wants negotiations, 
then to set prior conditions that 
would doom the negotiations to fail- 
ure in advance, and to blame the So- 
viet Union for rejecting negotiations 
on such a basis. 

Before reviewing the recent Soviet 
communications it is pertinent to cite 
some quotations from pro-Adminis- 
tration newspapers which throw light 
on the Soviet position. 

Walter Lippmann wrote in the New 
York Herald Tribune on November 
5: 

The governing assumption of Amer- 
ican policy is still that of 1950—that 
Western Europe is threatened by a 
Soviet military aggression and that 
all policies must be directed, must be 
pinpointed to the objective if resist- 
ing that aggression. ... This assump- 
tion is, however, no longer that of 
any West European Government, in- 
cluding the British, or of any impor- 
tant section of opinion in Europe. 
(Italics added) 


Mr. Lippmann went on to explain 
that the main concern in Western 
Europe is the place of Germany and 
how to restrain German domination. 

Ned Russell, the Herald Tribune 
Washington correspondent, wrote in 
that paper November 5: 

The fact is that the central aim of 
U.S. foreign policy is to secure the 
rearmament of West Germany and 
the inclusion of German forces in the 
defense scheme for Western Europe. 
The Wall Street Journal, in an 

editorial on November 9, declared: 


One must wonder just how, had 
that conference [at Lugano] taken 
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place, the American negotiators pro- 
posed to present a persuasive case 
for German unification predicated on 
the existence of a European army. It 
couldn’t be done and it is seriously to 
be doubted that anything can be done 
toward German unification as long 
as the United States remains inflex- 
ibly committed to the European army. 


It was that inflexible commitment, 
and the threat it represented to Euro- 
pean security, that led the Soviet 
Union to seek a broader basis for the 
discussions on Germany than pro- 
posed by the United States. The invi- 
tation to Lugano issued by the United 
States, in conjunction with Great 
Britain and France, had to be sure, 
declared that such a meeting “will 
enable the Soviet Government to state 
its views on any aspect of the Ger- 
man and Austrian question it may 
wish to present.” But there was no 
suggestion of any withdrawal of the 
previously expressed position that 
the only kind of a unified Germany 
envisaged by the United States was 
one which would be integrated with 
the Atlantic Military alliance. The 
invitation grew out of the separate 
meeting of the American, British and 
French foreign ministers in England 
at which the United States had 
brought renewed pressure on its re- 
luctant allies to push through ratifi- 
cation of the Bonn treaty and the 
plans for a European army based on 
a revived Wehrmacht. It refused con- 
sideration of the Soviet proposal for 
the holding of a five-power meeting 
including the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic in addition to the four-power meet- 
ing on Germany, or to consider the 
question of disarmament at a big 
power meeting. 

The Soviet note of November 3 
made the following main points: 

1. The procedure of proposing ne- 
gotiations on the basis of separate 
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compacts reached in advance by Brit-}i 


ain, France and the United States 
at London, and previously at Wash- 
ington, could only limit initiative 
and hamper the possibilities of agree- 
ment. 

2. Previous proposals of the USSR 
for the examination of measures to 
ease international tensions had gone 
unanswered. 

3. Rejection of the Soviet proposal 
to discuss at a five-power conferenc 
such questions as the armaments 
drive, including atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, on the basis that they are 
under discussion in the UN General 
Assembly, cannot be considered justi- 
fiable because of the serious difficul- 
ties they have encountered in the 
UN. 

4. Full settlement of the Korean 
question through a political confer- 
ence depends on the United States 
taking into consideration the legiti- 
mate demands of the North Korean 
and Chinese side for the participa- 
tion of neutral nations, a position 
shared in the United Nations by the 
majority of the countries of Europe, 
Asia and Africa. 

5. The easing of international ten- 
sions requires settlement of the ques- 
tion of mutual relations with the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic, her rights in 
the United Nations and participa- 
tion in the solution of fundamental 
questions concerning the _ special 
problems of Southeast Asia and the 
Pacific. The position of the United 
States in refusing the Soviet pro- 
posal for a special five-power confer- 
ence including People’s China on the 
ground that the latter would be rep- 
resented at the Korean political con- 
ference was not tenable, since the 
rejection by the United States of par- 
ticipation of neutral countries in such 
a conference would make the presence 
of the Soviet Union, itself a neutral 
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in the war in Korea, impossible. 
6. Recent developments in West 
Germany have increased the alarm in 
Europe over the rise of German mili- 
tarization. The Bonn Government 
openly proclaims its aggressive, re- 
vanchist aims, industrial enterprises 
are being converted to military needs, 
the monopolists who backed Hitler 
are re-establishing a war industry, 
and Hitlerite generals are leading 
the recreated armed forces. The en- 
try into effect of the Bonn and Paris 
(European Army) agreements would 
mean that the remilitarization of 
Western Germany would get fully un- 
der way and that Germany, as shown 
by the lessons of history, would again 
try to involve others in an aggressive 
war, with its neighbors the first vic- 
tims. Pressures to overcome resist- 
ance to these developments, as for ex- 
ample in France, were “impermissi- 
ble.” The only solution that accords 
with the interests of the people of 
Europe and the people of Germany 
themselves must be one that restores 
the national unity of Germany as a 
democratic and peace-loving state. 


7. The formation of a special mili- 
tary group of European states di- 
rected against other states, as the 
European Army, has nothing in com- 
mon with the needs of European se- 
curity. The Soviet Government stands 
ready to strengthen the Franco-So- 
viet Treaty of 1944 and the Anglo- 
Soviet Treaty of 1942 which bind 
the three countries to joint measures 
against possible new aggression on 
the part of German militarism, and 
also considers it necessary to observe 
the principles and aims of the Pots- 
dam agreement to which, with these 
other three countries, the United 
States is a signatory and thus pledged 
to jointly aid in re-establishing Ger- 
man unity. 

8. Considering that only the joint 
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efforts of these four powers can as- 
sure European security, the Soviet 
Union had previously proposed that 
a foreign ministers’ conference con- 
sider the question of calling a peace 
conference on the question of the 
peace treaty with Germany, the crea- 
tion of a provisional all-German 
government to prepare and conduct 
all-German elections, and the easing 
of Germany’s financial obligations 
connected with the consequences of 
the war. These proposals had not 
been answered by the United States. 

9. The settlement of the German 
problem cannot be considered apart 
from the ever-widening network of 
military bases, principally in regions 
bordering on the USSR and the Peo- 
ple’s Democracies, the fact that Hit- 
ler’s accomplice, Franco, had now 
become the military ally of the North 
Atlantic group and the pressures 
on other countries in Europe, in the 
Near and Middle East, particularly 
Iran, to make their territory avail- 
able for bases. 

10. The Soviet note therefore 
asked for clarification from the 
United States, England and France 
on the following question: 


whether their declared readi- 
ness to discuss the German question 
at a four-power meeting and their 
recognition of the importance of en- 
suring European security means that 
they will not place themselves in a 
position of on the one hand propos- 
ing that the German question be ex- 
amined at the meeting, and on the 
other hand simultaneously taking 
measures for the ratification of the 
Paris and Bonn agreements by the 
states which have not ratified them. 

Such clarification is essential be- 
cause the ratification of the above- 
mentioned agreements and their com- 
ing into force make impossible the 
restoration of Germany as a united 
state and hence also make useless the 
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discussion of the German question at 
a four-power meeting, since such a 
meeting would be bound by previous- 
ly agreed separate commitments of 
the three powers and Adenauer’s 
Bonn Government for drawing West 
Germany into the North Atlantic 
bloc and setting up a West German 
revanchist army. 


11. All the foregoing showed that 
given a real desire to settle inter- 
national problems, a five-power meet- 
ing would be required to achieve 
agreement on measures for easing 
international tension, and that this 
would also facilitate the settling of 
the German question. The Soviet 
Government then repeated the pro- 
posal contained in its note of Sep- 
tember 28 to convene a foreign min- 
isters conference in two stages: 


First, the Foreign Ministers of 
Great Britain, France, the United 
States, the People’s Republic of China 
and the Soviet Union are to examine 
measures for relaxing international 
tensions. 

Second, The Foreign Ministers of 
Great Britain, France, the United 
States and the Soviet Union are to 
discuss the German question, includ- 
ing all the proposals submitted in the 
course of the preparations for the 
conference. 


The note ended with a reminder 
that the USSR was awaiting a reply 
to its proposal of August 28 to con- 
sider the question of the Austrian 
treaty through usual diplomatic 
channels. 

The points made in this note were 
reiterated in the speech by Kliment 
Voroshilov, President of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, at his speech 
in Moscow on the eve of the No- 
vember 7th anniversary. Stressing 
the constant growth of the forces of 
peace throughout the world, he de- 
clared: 
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The Soviet Union is unswervingly 
and consistently pursuing a policy of 
peace and friendship among all peo- 
ples. This end is, in particular, served 
by its policy of extending economic 
ties with foreign countries. 


Instead of giving consideration to 
Moscow’s proposals, the United States 
simply branded the reply as “nega- 
tive,” and announced that a meeting 
would be held in Bermuda of the 
heads of state of Great Britain, 
France and the United States. 

On November 18, Soviet Foreign 


Minister Viacheslav Molotov called j 


a press conference, at which he re- 
newed the Soviet proposals for both 
fcur- and five-power conferences on 
easing international tensions. He 
said the presence of China was of 
special importance and would in it- 
self contribute to the easing of ten- 
sions. He declared that the Soviet 
Union did not of course consider 
that all world problems should be 
taken up at one time, but that it con- 
sidered “all the participants should 
be free to discuss any questions they 
might think would contribute to the 
easing of international tensions.” 

He declared that the Bermuda 
three-power conference was of a na- 
ture which tended to put certain 
states in opposition to other states 
and that such a meeting of a narrow 
grouping of powers would rather in- 
crease than lessen tensions. 

Molotov declared that the Soviet 
Union considers the most urgent is- 
sue to be the ending of the armament 
race and that this was linked in- 
separably with the prohibition of 
atomic, hydrogen and other weapons 
of mass destruction. 

The official United States reply to 
the Soviet note and the replies of 
Britain and France treated it as a 
rejection of negotiations, and while 
the U.S. insisted it was “leaving the 
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door open,” brushed off the Soviet 
proposals for a five-power and a four- 
power conference. 

The Soviet note of November 27 
definitely accepted the proposal for a 
four-power Foreign Ministers con- 
ference on Germany. 

The note denied the allegation that 
the Soviet communication of Novem- 
ber 3 had constituted a refusal to at- 
tend such a conference. It recalled 
that the Soviet Union had in fact 
made three proposals for a foreign 
ministers conference in _ recent 


a months and still considers such a con- 


ference necessary. 


The Soviet Government restated 
its position that the creation of a 
European army based on German re- 
militarization would constitute a 
threat to European security. It de- 
nied, however, that this had anything 
to do, as charged by the United 
States, with desiring a “defenseless” 
Western Europe or wishing to inter- 
fere with the security measures of 
any Western states. It took the posi- 
tion that real security could only be 
guaranteed by the concord of all 
European countries, and not by meas- 
ures which would set the countries of 
Western Europe against those of 
Eastern Europe. It declared: “The 
Soviet Union is ready to exert all ef- 
forts, together with the other coun- 
tries of Europe, to cooperate in assur- 
ing European security by means of 
appropriate agreement between all 
the countries of Europe independ- 
ently of their social structure.” This 
would also require a solution of the 
German problem on the basis of “re- 
establishing the unity and independ- 
ence of Germany as an independent 
and peace-loving state.” 

The Soviet Union reaffirmed its be- 
lief that measures for reduction of 
international tensions in general as 
well as specific European questions 
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urgently require examination, and 
the need to includ2 the Chinese- Peo- 
ple’s Republic in such negotiations. It 
reserved the right to raise these ques- 
tions at the four-power meeting. 

Thus, while not withdrawing its 
proposal for a five-power conference, 
which it had previously proposed as 
a preliminary to a four-power meet- 
ing, the Soviet Union is not in any 
way posing the conference including 
the Chinese Peop'e’s Republic as a 
condition for participating in a meet- 
ing with the other three powers. 


Accepting at face value the decla- 
ration in the latest note of the United 
States that it was not placing any 
conditions on its participation in the 
foreign ministers conference, the 
note declared: 


Being guided by the desire to co- 
operate in the speedy settlement of 
urgent international problems, the 
Soviet Government expresses its 
readiness to take part in a meeting 
of the ministers of foreign affairs of 
the United States, the USSR, Eng- 
land and France. 


The Soviet note suggested Berlin 
as an appropriate place for this meet- 
ing. 

Thus the Soviet Union, in this 
latest of its long series of moves for 
peace, shows that the door is indeed 
open for negotiations entered into 
honestly without pre-conditions that 
would make agreement impossible. 


In the light of the favorable reac- 
tions of France and Great Britain 
and the overwhelming demand of the 
peoples of the world for negotiations, 
there is only one clear course for our 
government to follow. The recent 
Gallup poll showed that 79 per cent of 
the American people want such nego- 
tiations. They are the only road to 
peace. 








NEW TURN IN 


BRITISH-SOVIET RELATIONS 





by PAT SLOAN 


HIS year has definitely seen some 

improvement in British-Soviet 

relations at all levels. A very slight 
improvement, but there it is. 

Last February, when many low- 
lying areas of Britain were stricken 
by floods, various Soviet organiza- 
tions sent relief. The British Soviet 
Friendship Society sent a message 
of thanks, widely reported in the pro- 
vincial press. 

On May 11, Sir Winston Churchill, 
speaking as Prime Minister, made 
his important proposal for top-level 
informal talks between President 
Eisenhower, Premier Malenkov and 
himself. Round about this time Gal- 
lup Polls showed that in Britain 75 
per cent and in the USA 76 per cent 
of the people favored top-level talks. 
Resolutions on peace and East-West 
trade show a growing interest in the 
labor movement even if a die-hard 
right wing can still in some cases 
stop their being adopted. 

In June there came the Soviet 
cruiser Sverdlov on an official visit 
to the Coronation Naval Review. Its 
arrival was a sensation. It was 
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brought into position in 12 minutes, 
and the News Chronicle reminded 
readers that at the previous corona- 
tion the Soviet cruiser Marat took 
53 minutes to anchor, which was 
considered “good going,’ while in 
1911 a tsarist Russian battleship 
took fifteen hours! 

And now we are looking forward 
to a record British-Soviet Friendship 
Month in November. About 70 dele- 
gates from Britain have been invited 
to visit the USSR, and 27 Soviet 
guests, including 20 artists, are com- 
ing to Britain. 

All over the country the biggest 
halls have been booked—the Empress 
Hall in London holding 10,000, and 
the Royal Festival Hall and _ the 
Royal Albert Hall for concerts. In 
the provinces such halls as the City 
Hall in Newcastle, holding 2,500, the 
Town Hall in Birmingham, seating 
2,500, the Free Trade Hall in Man- 
chester, holding 2,550 have been 
booked, as well as halls holding sev- 
eral hundreds in a number of other 
towns. 

In Scotland also big meetings and 
concerts are being organized. In 
most of these halls big meetings will 
be held to celebrate the 400th anni- 
versary of British-Russian relations 
and 36 years of the Soviet State. It 
was just 400 years ago that Richard 
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Chancellor sailed successfully from 
Deptford to the White Sea, was re- 
ceived by Ivan the Fourth and came 
back to England with the first letters 
establishing relations between Eng- 
land and Muscovy. 

Among the British delegations vis- 
iting the USSR in November will be 
a workers’ delegation of twelve, a 
British - Soviet Friendship Society 
delegation of twelve, some 30 stu- 
dents, and fifteen women, guests of 
the Soviet Women’s Anti-fascist 
Committee. The Co-operative Wom- 
en’s Guilds all over Britain are now 
putting forward nominations for a 
delegation of five which has also been 
invited to visit the Soviet Union this 
year. 

Already a May Day workers’ del- 
egation, a cultural delegation and an 
architects’ delegation have visited 
the USSR this year and a number of 
delegations have come to Britain from 
the Soviet Union. The Amalgamated 
Society of Woodworkers, one of our 
largest unions in the building trade, 
has both entertained a Soviet delega- 
tion in Britain and sent its own del- 
egation to the Soviet Union. In New 
Times the leader of the Soviet Wood- 
workers’ delegation wrote a most ap- 
preciative article in which he not 
only praised British hospitality, but 
described our bricks as “of excel- 
lent quality” and praised a factory 
for “excellent prefabricated wooden 
houses.” On the other hand, how- 
ever, this Soviet delegation noted the 
lack of prefabrication in the making 
of larger buildings. 

Two other Soviet trade union dele- 
gations to Britain this year have 
come as guests of the Fire Brigades’ 
Union and the Tobacco Workers’ 
Union. A local Birmingham paper 
reported that when the Soviet guests 
visited a fire station “they looked po- 
litely at the machines for a few min- 
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‘utes and then, equally politely, they 


said through their interpreter they 
would be much happier talking to the 
firemen.” 

Another Soviet delegation to visit 
Britain this year came as the guests 
of the South Wales miners, in return 
for a visit by South Wales miners to 
the Soviet Union in 1952. In News 
the leader of this delegation later 
wrote of their experiences, saying 
that after attending the Annual Con- 
ference of the South Wales Miners, 
“We saw once again that the miners 
of the Soviet Union and of South 
Wales have very many views in com- 
mon with respect to various interna- 
tional problems.” 

A word should be said about a cer- 
tain private visit which also took 
place this year. This was the visit of 
two Soviet writers, Alexei Surkov 
and A. Elistratova, who came as the 
private guests of the well-known 
British writer, Naomi Mitchison. 
The two Soviet writers visited both 
England and Scotland (Surkov had 
been here already in 1949) and paid 
a visit to the Burns country when 
they were in Scotland. 

In most cases these Soviet visitors 
had an opportunity to visit the House 
of Commons while in London, meet 
M.P.s, and some of them saw Parlia- 
ment in session. In general they were 
received in a most friendly way by 
the press wherever they went, and 
there is not the slightest doubt that 
the British people as a whole cor- 
dially welcomed them. 

Most informative, perhaps, of the 
present state of public opinion in 
Britain was the reaction to the visit 
of the cruiser Sverdlov. Even Time 
and Tide, one of the most anti-Soviet 
of all British weeklies, had to admit 
that the Soviet cruiser “stole the 
show.” And one of the most remark- 
able demonstrations of spontaneous 
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friendship was when a busload of 
members of the crew stopped out- 
side Buckingham Palace—where the 
standing and staring crowd is the 
least likely to be “tainted” with left- 
wing views—and they were mobbed, 
offered cigarettes, asked for souve- 
nirs and autographs, and generally 
made a fuss of till they had to go. 

In view of this large-scale inter- 
change between Britain and the 
USSR, it is not surprising that in his 
budget speech Premier Malenkov 
had some caustic remarks to make 
about the so-called “iron curtain.” It 
is also worth noting that if, today, 
no arrangements have yet been made 
for the reopening of Intourist facili- 
ties in the USSR for British citizens, 
the main obstacle is now the Bank 
of England’s currency regulations— 
enforced by the British Government 
—under which no citizen can get 
more than £5 to spend while in the 
Soviet Union. Here the curtain is a 
currency one, and hangs in Britain, 
not in the USSR. 

The Soviet visitors to Britain for 
Friendship Month in November will 
be the guests of the British Soviet 
Friendship Society, the Scottish- 
USSR Friendship Society and the 
Society for Cultural Relations. They 
will include Academician A. I. Opa- 
rin, the well-known biochemist whose 
work the Origin of Life has been 
published by Macmillan in the USA 
and recently reissued by Dover Pub- 
lications there. 

There will also be Georgi Alexan- 





drov, film producer, who collaborated 
for years with Eisenstein, and ac- 
companied him on his visit to the 
USA and Mexico. Since the war Al- 
exandrov has directed Meeting on 
the Elbe and his newest film is 
Glinka. 

This picture of British-Soviet ex- 
changes may seem indeed a glowing 
one to readers in the USA. Certainly, 
compared with the USA, it is easy 
today to work in Britain for peace, 
friendship and trade with the Soviet 
Union. On the other hand, however, 
we must not underestimate the dif- 
ficulties. Out of a total population of 
nearly 50,000,000, the British and 
Scottish societies combined have well 
under 15,000 members between them. 
There are still very many doubts in 
people’s minds. There are still many 
absurd allegations made about the 
Soviet Union in the daily press. Con- 
fusion is still being deliberately sown 
on a vast scale. 

But one thing we know. The vast 
majority of the British people desire 
peace. Despite anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda, they have never forgotten the 
great days of our wartime alliance. 
Moreover, they are beginning to dis- 
trust some of the anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda, which is too crude, and obvi- 
ously conflicts with the facts. 

Therefore, in. Britain, we are 
hopeful of a big step forward in our 
work. Despite all difficulties, we are 
sure that British public opinion will 
continue to veer in favor of British- 
Soviet friendship and trade. 


EVEN THE BIG BRASS DOESN’T BELIEVE THE BALLYHOO 


“T DON’T THINK the Russians are going to start a war and move in 
on us first because they have A-bombs any more than they did just 
because they’ve got big land armies on the other side of the line in 
Europe’—Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, as quoted in the 
U.S. News and World Report, Nov. 18, 1953. 
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DR. W. E. B. DU BOIS RECEIVES 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE PRIZE 


HE WORLD peace’ movement, 

through the World Peace Council, 
paid high tribute to an eminent Ameri- 
can scholar last summer when it award- 
ed an International Peace Prize to Dr. 
W. E. B. Du Bois. In mid-October, at 
ceremonies in Chicago at a Conference 
for World Peace Through Negotiations, 
the prize was bestowed upon the noted 
Negro anthropologist, historian, poet, 
author and editor. 

Presenting the award on behalf of 
the World Peace Council, Professor 
Robert Morss Lovett declared: 

“You have been a defender of the 
rights of your people in the grand tra- 
dition of Frederick Douglass. You have 
broadened your appeal to your country 
and all humanity in the great cause 
of international peace. In this time of 
trial and persecution, you have been 
fearless and outspoken.” 

In accepting the prize, Dr. Du Bois 
said: 

“T know that through me the World 
Peace Council wishes to express its 
conviction that the United States today 
more than any other nation is to blame 
for the terrible danger of continued 
murder and destruction, and wishes 
therefore to recognize any word, no 
matter how unheard and _ unheeded, 
which has been raised here for peace.” 

But Dr. Du Bois’ voice has been 
heeded by countless Americans and by 
tens of thousands across the seas. The 
World Peace Council thus declared that 
the award was given “in recognition of 
the accumulated work of this outstand- 
ing. American, for the long years that 
he has devoted to the cause of uniting 
the peoples and of struggling for the 
defense of world peace.” 

Telegrams from home and abroad 
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poured in to congratulate the great 
American. Paul Robeson wired: 

“Ours is a mighty tradition, one to 
be forever treasured, ever to be fought 
for,.never to be surrendered. Today 
evil men, supported by those of wealth 
and power, dare to vainly hope that the 
people of our nation will at last be 
terrorized and bludgeoned into sub- 
mission. As at other times in our glori- 
ous history, men and women of valor, 
of endless courage, of deepest wisdom, 
arise to defend us and ours. 

“We are privileged to stand side by 
side with such a human being endowed 
with all the foregoing and more—a 
matchless poet, a proud son of the Ne- 
gro people from whom he has sprung, 
indeed of all the Ameriean people and 
of all the progressive world. We, 
through him, are deeply honored, and 
most important, are moved to a higher 
awareness of our sacred responsibili- 
ties in the struggle for peace.” 

In 1952, Dr. Du Bois played a lead- 
ing role in fighting the Justice Depart- 
ment attempt to force the Peace Infor- 
mation Center to register as a foreign 
agent. His experiences in this victory 
are recorded in his book Battle for Peace 
which has inspired many Americans to 
greater efforts for world peace. 

Dr. Du Bois is Honorary Co-Chair- 
man of the American Peace Crusade, a 
member of the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, life member of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, a founder of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored Peoples. He was a consult- 
ant to the U.S. delegation to the UN 
at San Francisco. He has been a mem- 
ber of the World Peace Council since 
its foundation. 
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Planning for Abundance 


Frank recognition of shortcomings in Soviet 
agriculture gives rise to bread measures te 
insure greater abundance of all farm products 


by LEMENT U. HARRIS 


A REPORT dealing extensively and 
minutely with measures for the 
further development of socialist agri- 
culture was heard by the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union on September 3. 
The reporter was N. S. Krushchev, 
Secretary of the Central Committee 
and former Secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Ukraine. 

This report and the unanimous 
approval of it by the Central Com- 
mittee four days later, constitute the 
big events of the present time in the 
USSR, for they mark an important 
milestone in providing the abundance 
of products required in the planned 
advance of Soviet society from so- 
cialism to communism. 

The main thesis of Krushchev’s 
report is that whereas up to now the 
development of heavy industry has 
been the main concern in order to 
create a firm base for the whole econ- 
omy, now that base is successfully es- 
tablished. But meanwhile agricul- 
ture has not kept up the same pace 
of development with industry. For 
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years the best and ablest people have 
been attracted to industry and an at- 
mosphere has been created that rural 
work is of a lesser order than in- 
dustrial work. 

All this is now to be changed. Spe- 
cial and extraordinary measures are 
being carried through so that agri- 
culture may catch up with the high 
level of productivity that industry 
has attained. 

Of course, there has taken place 
an immense transformation from 
tsarist conditions of “25 million dis- 
persed dwarf holdings” to the pres- 
ent socialist system of agriculture 
comprising 94,000 collective farms, 
served by 8,950 machine and tractor 
stations, and more than 4,700 state 
tarms. But whereas some crops 
have kept up the necessary pace to 
serve the growing needs of a people 
with ever-rising buying power, no- 
tably wheat and cotton, in other de- 
partments, notably livestock, there is 
an ominous lag. The report probes 
these weak spots and calls for a 
variety of remedial measures. 

In the case of livestock, the re- 
port flatly states that the number 
of beef and dairy cattle in the coun- 
try is today actually below the pre- 
revolutionary year of 1916, and be- 
low 1928, before collectivization be- 
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gan. This indicates the very great 
problems arising out of the struggle 
with the kulaks, whose opposition to 
the collectivization program desired 
by the masses of the peasants re- 
duced the livestock herds seriously. 
The effects of this were still felt up 
to the eve of World War II, and fur- 
ther intensified by the widespread 
destruction of livestock by the Hit- 
lerite invaders. (A review of the his- 
tory of the collectivization movement 
will be the subject of another ar- 
ticle. ) 

The figures for cattle and hogs 
(in millions) are: 


Beef and Dairy 
Cattle Hogs 
1916 58.4 23.0 
1928 66.8 27.7 
1941 54.5 23.5 
1953 56.6 28.5 


Hogs are not in as bad shape as 
cattle, but the weakness in both in- 
stances was evident even before the 
devastation of World War II inten- 
sified the problem.. The improvement 
shown in 1953 is far short of needs. 
Agriculture as a whole increased its 
output between 1940 and 1952 only 
10 per cent; during the same period 
industrial output rose 230 per cent. 

Another facet of the same prob- 
lem is the fact that the average pro- 
ductivity of the cows is too low. Fig- 
ures are given of the average milk 
production per cow for a number of 
important dairy regions. They hover 
around 1,700 to 2,000 lbs. of milk 
per year. Goals are set up to in- 
crease this average to over 5,000 
lbs., pointing out that many well or- 
ganized collective farms attain an 
average of over 10,000 lbs. of milk 
per cow. 

In the case of wheat, the most im- 
portant of all grains, there is little 
trouble since “whole districts” reg- 
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ister from 36 to even 48 bushels per 
acre. But the report urges the col- 
lective farms to realize the greater 
potentialities which the new machin- 
ery and new methods offer. 

Potatoes and various truck crops 
are singled out for special atten- 
tion. The area in truck crops has ac- 
tually decreased in recent years be- 
cause other crops brought a better 
return. But eating habits are chang- 
ing with the rising national pros- 
perity and a huge increase in pota- 
toes and truck crops is called for. 
In addition to increasing the acreage, 
improved cropping methods are 
urged. For example, wherever the 
nature of the crop permits, notably 
potatoes, sunflowers (an important 
fodder crop), and field corn, use is 
advocated of the “square cluster” 
method of planting, which in the 
USA is generally called check-row 
planting. This permits the cultiva- 
tion of the row lengthwise and cross- 
wise by machinery, nearly eliminat- 
ing handwork. 

A number of reasons are presented 
for this lag in agricultural produc- 
tion, but it is significant that Krush- 
chev singles out one for the greatest 
emphasis: “the violation in a number 
of branches of agriculture of the 
principle of materia] incentives.” He 
describes the tendency for the best 
and most skilled to drift away from 
the farms to the growing city in- 
dustries: 


“Violation of the principle of ma- 
terial incentives became especially 
felt in the present conditions. Our 
industry is growing at a rapid pace. 
It is short of labor. We have long 
forgotten about unemployment. The 
wages of industrial workers are ris- 
ing and their life is improving with 
every passing year. Under such con- 
ditions, if work in the commonly 
owned enterprise does not give the 
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collective farmer the proper income 
for the work-day units to his credit, 
if moreover his personal interests in 
his subsidiary husbandry also suf- 
fers, the collective farmer easily finds 
other application for his labor—he 
goes to the town to work in indus- 
try. Herein lie the reasons for the 
curtailment in the personal husband- 
ry of the farmers and the drift of 
the rural population from the lag- 
ging collective farms.” 


Proof, if needed, of the importance 
of this factor is that those prod- 
ucts which have been neglected are 
the ones which have brought in the 
lowest returns. Thus payments per 
work-day for cotton have been around 
17 to 36 rubles, for wheat in the 
mechanized districts 8 to 14 rubles, 
whereas for animal husbandry the 
national average was but 5 rubles. 
To correct this situation, it is an- 
nounced that the Soviet State will 
increase the procurement prices in 
a manner that will give encourage- 
ment to livestock producers, both in 
relation to collective farm herds, and 
individually owned livestock. The 
total cost to the state will be 15 bil- 
lion rubles in 1953 and 35 billion 
rubles in 1954. The sharp rises in 
prices paid to farmers for livestock 
products, potatoes, vegetables, etc., 
will not be passed on to the consum- 
er. “. . . retail prices for livestock 
products, potatoes and vegetables are 
not increasing, but quite the con- 
trary, are being reduced annually. 
The policy of reducing retail prices 
of consumer goods will be undevi- 
atingly continued.” 

There is added a warning, how- 
ever, that in the cases of potatoes 
and truck, the prices to the farm- 
ers can not be raised any further 
after the current increase. If these 
prices were raised any more, “pota- 
toes and vegetables would have to 
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be sold at a loss. Then instead of 
lowering the retail prices of potatoes 
and vegetables, which the Party and 
the Government have undeviatingly 
practiced, retail prices would have 
to be raised, which is not in the in- 
terests of the people. It goes without 
saying that the Party and the Gov- 
ernment can not and will not do 
this... . The main source of higher 
income from potatoes and _ vege- 
tables is to be found in higher yields.” 

In addition to increasing the per- 
sonal stake of every collective farm- 
er in the crop, the second main pro- 
posal is to raise the skill and techni- 
cal knowledge of the collective farm- 
ers, particularly the farm chairmen, 
the directors of the tractor stations, 
and the local and regional leadership 
of the Party. 

To start the ball rolling, the state 
commits itself to supply greater 
quantities and a variety of new types 
of farm machinery. The report men- 
tions that the machine and tractor 
stations now have 969,000 tractors 
(counted in 15 horsepower units) 
at the service of the collective farms, 
a considerable increase since the 
war. By 1955, 500,000 more tractors 
will be manufactured and made 
available. 

Great numbers of grain harvester 
combines will be turned out to add to 
the present supply of some 255,000. 
But in this connection the report 
notes that there are complaints from 
the farms over the performance of 
their S-4_ self-propelled combine, 
“which does not meet the require- 
ments of agriculture, especially in 
the moist districts.” “But the Min- 
istry of Machine Building and the 
Ministry of Agriculture . . . have 
not taken the necessary measures for 
eliminating these shortcomings.” 

These ministries are also criti- 
cized for the fact that “very often 
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new and good machines, badly needed 
by agriculture, are not put into pro- 
duction for a long time . . . or else 
they are produced in insignificant 
numbers.” 

The report promises that “in the 
next few years the machine and 
tractor stations will receive many 
tractor cultivators of new models as 
well as highly efficient machines for 
cultivating and harvesting industrial 
and fodder crops, potatoes and other 
vegetables, machines for the all- 
round mechanization of mowing, har- 
vesting silage crops, and labor con- 
suming jobs of livestock sections. 
This will make for a considerable 
extension of the mechanization of 
agriculture.” 

But the growing quantity of mod- 
ern power implements in turn calls 
for more technical and agronomical 
skill. As things stand now, there 
is frequent turnover of personnel, 
much of the heavy equipment is 
handled by seasonal workers whom 
the collective farms assign for the 
duration of field work. The tractor 
drivers, for example, are not under 
the direction of the director of the 
tractor station. “Today he operates 
a tractor, but tomorrow he may go 
back to the collective farm, or go to 
work in industry. This state of af- 
airs explains in large measure the 
low labor discipline and the big 


It is proposed, therefore, that 
these tractor drivers and other me- 
chanics be permanent workers on 
the staff of the machine tractor sta- 
tions. During the season when there 
is no field work, this personnel will 
be engaged in overhaul and repair 
of all equipment and also in install- 
ing new machinery in the barns and 
other buildings of the collective 
farms. 

Those mechanics and tractor driv- 
ers who in recent years have left 
the farms and gone to industry are 
asked to consider returning to the 
farms. They will receive higher 
wages than before and directors of 
the industrial enterprises are warned 
not to hinder the return of such 
personnel to the farms. 

It is pointed out, too, that the lo- 
cal Party bodies have not taken the 
trouble to see to the training of re- 
sponsible personnel. Educational 
standards are found to be too low. A 
study of the educational background 
of tractor station leadership is set 
forth in the table below. 

The low per cent of this leader- 
ship that has a higher education is 
called “absolutely impermissible.” 
Special mention is made of the many 
directors “who, although they do not 
have a special education, have learnt 
their jobs thoroughly and are skill- 
fully managing the machine and 





fluctuation in personnel.” tractor stations. Such workers 
Elementary 
(people with 
With higher Secondary practical 
education education experience) 
(in per cent) 

pes ee 22.6 47.0 30.4 
Chief engineers ........ 14.8 20.8 64.4 
Shop superintendents .... 1.3 8.8 89.9 
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should be left at their posts and 
helped to get an education.” 

An examination was made of what 
has happened to the roughly 350,000 
_ agricultural specialists who have re- 
ceived a higher or secondary train- 
ing. “It turns out that only 18,500 
specialists, or 5 per cent of the total, 
work directly in the collective farms. 
One specialist per five collective 
farms.” 50,000 are with the machine 
and tractor stations, and 75,000 are 
in “the apparatus of the agricul- 
tural bodies, and their contact with 
the collective farm production is by 
far not sufficient.” 

“Today an agronomist and an en- 
gineer in a machine and tractor sta- 
tion, engaged in production, receives 
not less and in many cases even 
more than an engineer working in 
industry. But even after this, most 
of the specialists continue to settle 
down in various establishments and 
offices.” 

“We must at long last get the spe- 
cialists to work in production ... 
get them to engage in their real job, 
the raising of yields and the devel- 
oping of animal husbandry.” The 
decision following Krushchev’s re- 
port calls for the sending by the 
spring of 1954 of “‘not less than 100,- 
000 agricultural specialists to the 
machine and tractor stations so that 
each collective farm has an agrono- 
mist and the bigger collective farms, 
an agronomist and a zootechnician.” 

The report also calls for improve- 
ment in the educational opportuni- 
ties of the great mass of members 
of the collective farm. It states that 
there are enrolled in three-year 
courses some 2,500,000 collective 
farmers and state farm workers. 
This is a wonderful enrollment, but 
“in many cases, instruction is at a 
low level, often divorced from con- 
crete conditions. . . . In 30,000 col- 
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lective farms there is no agronomi- 
cal or zootechnical study offered.” 

It is proposed, too, that there be 
annual exhibitions on a regional and 
a national scale. In particular it is 
suggested that the records of all col- 
lective farms be posted, so lagging 
farms can see in what respects the 
stronger ones have surpassed them. 

Krushchev concludes with propos- 
als for special measures to be taken 
by the Communist Party to insure 
the success of this campaign: 


“Why should we not now, when we 
have considerable numbers of Soviet 
intellectuals, issue a call from the 
Party and ask the best people in the 
towns, say 50,000 Communists, to go 
to the countryside to help strengthen 
the work there? I think we can do 
that. We should exchange here at 
this plenum opinions on this ques- 
OR. «2 o 

“We can be fully confident that if 
the Party issues such an appeal to 
the Communists in the industrial cen- 
ters many will volunteer to go to the 
countryside and apply their energies 
and knowledge to the further 
strengthening of the collective farm 
system. We should send tried and 
tested Communists, people who un- 
derstand all the importance of the 
job, who will regard themselves as 
permanent not temporary workers in 
the countryside. And they should be 
surrounded with care and attention.” 


Greatest importance is placed “on 
the manning of the Party district 
committees, who must be “the best 
of the best.” There has been a lack 
of such high calibre people, so a 
system of frequent transferring of 
ineffective leaders from one post to 
another has been going on. It is 
stressed that these district Party 
leaders, in particular, must have a 
deep knowledge of the affairs of the 
collective farms, contrary to what 
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has been the practice of some of 
them of covering half the collective 
farms of a district in a day and very 
often giving instructions without 
getting out of the car. 


Then too, Krushchev urged, these 
leaders must have a real knowledge 
of agriculture, and while they need 
not necessarily be agronomists, they 
must be well versed in farming mat- 
ters. “And this knowledge is readily 
accessible to anyone who really wants 
to be a useful worker.” The essence 
of the report and the decision based 
on it can best be summed up in this 
statement by Krushchev: 


“Work in the countryside is vital 
and honorable work. The Party or- 
ganizations should get rid of the 
haughty and bureaucratic attitude 
towards the countryside which has 
developed amongst some Communists. 
. . . There are still some executives 
who regard work in rural districts, 
machine and tractor stations, etc., as 
secondary work. Such people do not 
understand the simple truth that 
without advancing agriculture the 
problems of Communist construction 
cannot be solved successfully. Com- 
munist society cannot be built with- 
out an abundance of grain, meat, 
milk, butter, vegetables and other ag- 
ricultural products.” 











A nation-wide referendum for peace through negotiations was 
launched by the American Peace Crusade at a National Committee 
meeting held in New York on November 15. The meeting was attended 
by 75 delegates from such widely separated areas as Georgia, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan and Maryland. The delegates, who included repre- 
sentatives from trade union and farm groups, housewives, profession- 
als and young people, agreed on the following appeal to be issued to 
the American people in connection with the referendum: 


APPEAL TO THE 
PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 


America must have peace. Peace.for jobs. Peace for security. Peace 
for the happy future of our children and youth. 


War will solve nothing. Atomic war would destroy everything. 


The people together can stop war. The truce in Korea proves this. 


More and more Americans are urging that our government take the 
only road to peace: the negotiation of all differences between nations 
—especially between the Great Powers. 


The people together can secure negotiation of the major issues 
causing international tensions. They can overcome any effort to ob- 
struct agreement between nations. 


Negotiations in the spirit of give and take, in the spirit of live and 
let live, can bring about a world in which trade and friendship will 
replace fear and force. 


The longest negotiations are better than one day of killing. 
Let us all press in every way for negotiations to assure peace. 
If we insist, peace will prevail. 
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A vast housing program is underway throughout the USSR. 
The row of apartments (above) is in an entirely new street 
in the Siberian city of Kemerovo. The private homes (below) 
of workers of the Minsk Truck Plant, in fyelorussia, were 
constructed with the aid of long-term loans from the state 





Higher living standards the keynote of the present period. 
Karaganda coal miners (below) are seen buying automobiles 
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THE POLISH SEJM 


How a People’s Legislature Works 


by MARGARET SCHLAUCH 


HE HALL of the Sejm, the na- 

tional legislature of Poland, is a 
simple and dignified chamber, walled 
with polished wood and_ granite 
and surmounted by a domed ceiling 
through which a tempered daylight 
shines upon the legislators. On the 
floor are grouped the desks of the 
people’s representatives, arranged in 
concentric semi-circles. 

Before the session begins, you 
can see the delegates themselves 
drifting in for some twenty minutes 
or so, chatting among themselves. 
On an elevated platform just below 
and to the right of the chairman’s 
lofty seat, the members of the gov- 
ernment gather soon afterwards: 
Boleslaw Bierut, President of the 
Council of Ministers, General Rokos- 
sowski, Minister Cyrankiewicz, and 
others. They are greeted with en- 





MARGARET SCHLAUCH known to 
many Americans as a former Profes- 
sor at New York University and at 
Johns Hopkins, is now teaching at 
Warsaw University where she was 
just recently appointed Director of 
the English Department. She is now 
working on a new book, History of 
English Literature to 1550, to be pub- 
lished first in English so that univer- 
sities in other people’s democracies 
may use it, and later in Polish. 
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thusiastic applause. The central door 
behind the speaker’s desk then 
opens, and Marshall (Presiding Offi- 
cer) Dembrowski enters—a _ versa- 
tile individual who is at one time 
professor of biology, President of 
the Academy of Sciences, accom- 
plished linguist, an amateur musi- 
cian, as well as a leading political 
figure. Flanked by the vice-mar- 
shalls, he takes his place while all 
members and visitors rise. The gavel 
sounds, the Marshall declares the 
meeting opened, and proceeds with- 
out further ado to read the order 
of business for the day. 

This body is elected by the people, 
one delegate to every 60,000 inhabi- 
tants. Its job is, as in democratic 
countries generally, to carry out and 
concretize the will of the people in 
laws. How this is done may be illus- 
trated by the procedures at the 
spring session, which were devoted 
to presentation of the national bud- 
get for the coming year, leading to 
discussion and final acceptance. This 
one example will serve to show 
American readers, perhaps, where 
lie the similarities and where the 
great differences when the whole af- 
fair is compared with the procedure 
to which they are accustomed. 

After the initial formalities, the 
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Marshall at this last session called 
upon the Minister of Finance, Ta- 
deusz Dietrich, to introduce the bud- 
get which was, of course, already 
available to all delegates for detailed 
study. His speech, lasting somewhat 
over an hour, had two purposes. It 
explained the background and gen- 
eral principles involved, and it gave 
the highlights of the financial allot- 
ments for the coming year. 

The Minister pointed to the 
achievements of 1952, explained in 
general terms where we stand at 
present in the fulfillment of the Six- 
Year Plan, and then went on to 
break down the estimated expendi- 
tures for 1953-54. 

“This,” he said, “is first and fore- 
most a budget for peace.” And the 
figures gave eloquent support to that 
proud statement. A little over 75 per 
cent of the expenditures are to be 
devoted to financing the national 
economy and to services of a social 
and cultural character, while only 
10.8 per cent are given over to na- 
tional defense. (The balance goes 
for such items as administration, 
only 6.2 per cent, in spite of the 
great amount of desk work involved 
in a country so extensively socialized 
as this, to justice and security, state 
debts, etc.) 

As Minister Dietrich expounded 
his figures, he showed that they 
were by no means dry statistics. He 
pointed out how the basic purpose 
of a largely socialist economy dif- 
fers from that of economies founded 
on exploitation. The difference is of 
course reflected in the quotas of the 
budget. 

As he spoke, the visitors in the 
gallery hung upon his words—the 
miners and office workers, teachers 
and clerks, soldiers and sailors on 
leave. These “dry” figures were set- 
ting the course of their lives in the 
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immediate future. Though guards 
are few and far between in the Sejm 
building, there was perfect silence, 
perfect order. The atmosphere was 
that of a lecture hall when some 
popular professor is holding forth. 

After the Minister’s speech of in- 
troduction, the Chairman of the 
Budget Committee, Professor Oscar 
Lange, spoke more briefly. His pui- 
pose was to describe to the Sejm and 
to the general public how the Com- 
mittee had worked, and how it had 
reached its results. He told about 
the reception of the Finance Minis- 
try’s initial estimates and proposals, 
about the organization of sub-com- 
mittees to look into special aspects 
of it, about examination of materials 
and proposals by other committees 
and members at large. He told about 
the technical difficulties in estimates 
brought about by the price adjust- 
ments last January. 

He listed the special problems that 
were aired during the long and 
detailed discussions accompanying 
preparations. 

For instance: in the matter of re- 
tail trade, it was felt that not suffi- 
cient information had as yet been 
made available on consumers’ needs; 
in the building industry, stress was 
put on the necessity for still more 
renovation and construction in dwell- 
ing houses, besides bigger invest- 
ments in building for production; in 
education and cultural wark, the 
needs of the regained territories 
received specia! attention. 

Obviously, the sessions of the 
Budget Committee were the occa- 
sions when interests of special areas 
and special groups of workers had to 
be stressed, and deputies had the 
chance to present evidence and argue 
there in behalf of their constituents. 
After consideration of ali this new 
information, appropriate changes 
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were made in the original estimate. 
These Deputy Lange summarized 
in toto, speaking lucidly and simply 
so that any ordinary person, not 
just a profound specialist in eco- 
nomics like himself, would have no 
difficulty in following. He ended by 
formally asking for a vote accepting 
the budget and enacting it into law. 

Then came discussion. At this 
point, perhaps, an _ uninstructed 
American visitor would be in danger 
of making some unfair judgments. 
Being accustomed to read about the 
doings in Congress, and a bit about 
the English Parliament and the 
French Assembly, he would here 
lean forward in his chair, eagerly 
expectant, saying to himself: “Aha! 
Now the fireworks are about to be- 
gin!” And what would he hear? 

No sensational fireworks of speech- 
ifying, certainly. No old-fashioned 
oratory used to delay business 
and obscure issues; no _ filibust- 
ering; no heated interchanges in 
which the gentleman from X insults 
the gentleman from Y and is later 
forced to explain or apologize, while 
innocent by-standers wonder what 
it’s all about. In short, none of the 
familiar drama of bourgeois legis- 
latures as traditionally enacted. 

Instead, the speeches on the bud- 
get are explanatory, educational, and 
where critical, instructively so, with 
an eye to the future. 

For instance, a deputy from the 
Silesian area takes the occasion to 
criticize the Ministry of Mines be- 
cause it has not shown sufficient in- 
terest as yet in the adaptation of 
new methods, in renovation, and the 
use of reserves. Costs of operation, 
he says, turn out to be higher than 
estimated. 

A deputy from the Warmin-Ma- 
zurska region reproaches the Min- 
istry of Agriculture for paying too 
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little attention to animal husbandry 
in his area, and calls for political 
support from local bodies in pushing 
the cooperative campaign there. 

A third, representing an indus- 
trial area, calls for greater internal 
accumulation of capital, and points 
out that scraps and other by-prod- 
ucts are not being utilized to the 
full. 

Several speakers talk about the 
need to aim for quality as well as 
quantity of products. A great many 
devote themselves to exposition of 
the budget, showing its significance 
in all branches of the national life; 
some permit themselves a bit of 
boasting about the progress being 
made in their districts. Many re- 
currently stress the perspectives of 
a richer and more abundant life that 
are being opened up by the realiza- 
tion of the Six-Year Plan, now in its 
fourth year of execution. 

After several days of such discus- 
sion, the budget is put to formal 
vote and approved unanimously. 

Here again the average American 
listener might well be puzzled. 
“What, no dissenting vote?” he may 
well ask in disappointment. Again, 
however, he would be thinking in 
terms of the legislature to which he 
is accustomed. Here, the Sejm is a 
working body, charged with the task 
of carrying out a program which is 
generally and in principle accepted 
without question by all parties and 
all the interests they represent. 
(More about that later.) Where dif- 
ferences of opinion arise, and crit- 
icism is voiced, it has to do not with 
the fundamental principles of the 
program, but with the ways and 
means of putting it into operation. 
Debates in the Sejm do not reflect 
anything like conflicts of purpose 
growing out of exploitation. (That 
problem has in effect been resolved 
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here: not completely, but nearly so.) 

Nevertheless it does offer a field 
for the adjustment of less funda- 
mental differences. For instance, 
agriculture may have grievances 
against industry for not supplying 
farm machinery quickly enough; 
industrial workers may complain 
that the countryside is not doing its 
part in delivering foodstuffs; rural 
cooperatives may explain that they 
can do no more in this matter with- 
out extension of the socialized sec- 
tion of agriculture, and they may 
demand greater political help in ex- 
tending the cooperative and allied 
movements. Any of these groups 
may complain that the tempo de- 
manded is too quick for them. But 
it must be already clear from what 
has been said that these conflicts of 
interest, these differences of opinion, 
are most effectively taken care of 
during the long-drawn, hard-work- 
ing sessions of the committees con- 
cerned. It is here that the voices are 
raised to protest, suggest and (not 
infrequently) admit error and prom- 
ise improvement. It is here that dis- 
agreements are effectively ironed 
out. No wonder, therefore, that when 
the final text of the budget is pres- 
ented, the speeches are explanatory 
rather than revisional or controver- 
sial, and the criticism deals with 
general issues for future considera- 
tion rather than details. 

It may be interesting for Ameri- 
can readers to see how the Sejm gets 
organized for the work it has to do. 
First of all, a newly elected body 
chooses from its own members the 
presiding officer or Marshall and his 
substitutes, and also a continuations 
committee called the State Council 
(Rada Panstwa) which functions 
between sessions but is of course 
responsible to the main body for all 
its actions. The Sejm also author- 
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izes the appointments made to the 
Council of Ministers (Rada Minis- 
trow) corresponding more or less to 
the cabinet in an old-fashioned bour- 
geois democracy. These people head 
the chief activities of the country 
and are specialists in various fields. 

The Sejm itself carries on _ its 
constructive day-by-day activities 
through seven standing committees, 
They are devoted to: legislation 
(drafting of bills); budget; foreign 
affairs; trade and allied matters; 
education, science and culture; com- 
munity economy; work and health. 
Special committees may be appointed 
to deal with special problems as they 
arise. 

When legislation is introduced, it 
is normally sponsored by a group 
of delegates concerned with the spe- 
cial problems involved. Thus, the 
law on the status of women was 
sponsored by a group _ including 
members of the League of Women 
(Liga Kobiet), the law on the activ- 
ities of cooperatives was introduced 
by deputies representing coopera- 
tors, and so on. 

There is no body corresponding 
to the American Supreme Court 
which can set aside legislation by 
the Sejm once it is enacted. In this 
respect Poland agrees with Euro- 
pean parliaments generally, both 
east and west. When a law is passed 
here which encounters criticism and 
opposition from the voters, it may 
be revoked simply by having it in- 
troduced again for reconsideration. 
This is done exactly as new laws are 
submitted in the first place. The ex- 
ecutive branch of government is no 
more separate from the legislative 
than the judicial, for as we have 
seen, the Cabinet is itself a creation 
of the Sejm. 

From the human point of view, the 
most vital part of a legislator’s act- 
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ivity is keeping in touch with his 
constituents. To facilitate this, mem- 
bers of the Sejm are divided into 
territorial groups with a leading 
committee of senior delegates chosen 
on a geographical basis. This com- 
mittee supervises and arranges the 
meetings throughout the country at 
which deputies give reports on legis- 
lation and explain the meaning of 
the laws. Reporting to constituents 
is required in principle by the Con- 
stitution itself; the occasions are 
‘arranged by the territorial groups. 
‘Such meetings are held in factories, 
institutes, village schools, union 
halls, etc., all over the country. 
Moreover, deputies are expected to 
be available for personal interviews 
with citizens twice a week regularly. 
It is on this level of local interests 
that one can most clearly see the 
down-to-earth democracy of a gov- 
ernment like that of People’s Poland. 
You can hear the deputies talking 
‘informally about the drift of such 
meetings and interviews as_ they 
iforegather on the day before the 
opening of a legislative session in 
'the Sejm building. A deputy of the 
Warsaw area was good enough to 
_ tell me something about the kind of 
_ problems that are placed before him. 
_ Some of them, he said, can be 
_ readily solved by other agencies— 
only, the people do not always know 
about them. For instance, a grand- 
mother who has been rearing the 
son of parents killed during the War- 
saw uprising — herself ignorant 
about the way to go about it—wants 
to be sure that the boy gets into a 
special school. A girl who claims she 
lost her job unjustly does not know 
= Whom she can appeal to; neither does 
a tenant having trouble with his 
building administrator, nor the 
family of a man who maintains that 
he was the victim of false arrest. 
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Obviously, the role of the legislator 
here is to give lessons in civics; to 
tell the people what legal aid, relief 
agencies and courts of appeal are at 
their service. But a letter from him 
will also help the bewildered citizen 
to cut through red tape and reach 
his goal more quickly. 

Sometimes he can do nothing more 
than explain patiently why some- 
thing has to be done as it is, as when 
an indignant widow objects to hav- 
ing her cottage removed because 
it stands in the way of a new build- 
ing project. Here, of course, he will 
at least make sure that due com- 
pensation has been paid. He can 
often apply stimulus to a_ slow- 
moving director or ministry, how- 
ever, as in the case of villagers who 
claim that a promised bridge or 
school is being held up too long. 

Sometimes a deputy can act as 
moderator between a special group 
of citizens and the municipal author- 
ities. Such a case arose not far from 
here when the parish council of a 
church went ahead and constructed 
a small wooden chapel without ob- 
taining a building permit, and with- 
out checking to see whether or not 
the structure was a fire risk (which 
it was). Municipal authorities con- 
demned it and ordered demolition; 
parishioners claimed that they need- 
ed it and wanted to keep it any- 
way. The Sejm deputy, by direct 
appeal to the mayor, was able to 
effect a compromise which soothed 
ruffled feelings on both sides: the 
chapel, somewhat improved, was al- 
lowed to stand temporarily while the 
church undertook to build another 
safer one of brick, conforming to 
the laws. 

It is in the course of such inter- 
views that the larger problems often 
emerge which call for general legis- 
lation. Listening to such legislators, 
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one is led to speculate (not without 
ironical amusement) how their 
American colleagues would stand the 
test if they were required to main- 
tain such intimate contact with the 
daily lives of average citizens. In 
the past such men have risen from 
time to time in the United States 
and been carried into the halls of 
Congress when truly democratic 
forces were being strongly felt. 
Many New Yorkers will remember 
the career of Congressman Vito 
Marcantonio of the American Labor 
Party as such an example. Like mem- 
bers of the Sejm here, he too made 
himself available to any and all 
voters in his district, regardless of 
party, helping them with problems 


of rent and landlords, schools and 
delinquent children, courts and 
social services. 

In Poland, political endorsement 
by parties, by unions, woman’s or- 
ganizations and the like depends very 
largely on the fitness of a man or 
woman to carry on this sort of work. 
If more Americans could see it in 
action, they might wonder indeed 
whether the showy debates in Con- 
gress, and the showy campaigns 
leading to elections, are really as 


effective in giving channels for de- & 
mocracy as is the system followed & 


here. One can have lots of show and 
little substance—or the reverse. Here 


in Poland we feel that there is lots) 


of the substance. 


NOTHING IS TRIVIAL IF IT AIDS THE PEOPLE 























IN SUCH paramount work as improving the working people’s way of 


life, there is not and cannot be anything trivial. Here everything is 
important, everything is significant. One must be interested in the 
work of baths, of laundries and of barber shops. It is time to end the 
formal, conventional, bureaucratic attitude still present in some places 
toward everyday problems of Soviet life and to take by the ear and 
drag into the glare of day those who ignore problems, who do not 


take them up in real earnest. Party organizations must train those . 


called upon to satisfy the working people’s everyday and cultural 
needs in the spirit of honest and conscientious service to the people 
and in tireless concern for their well-being, in the spirit of criticism 
and self-criticism of shortcomings. 


—From an Editorial in Pravda, Sept. 3 


URALS RAILWAY WORKERS HAVE NEW CLUB 


A NEW Palace of Culture recently opened in Sverdlovsk, the Urals, 
for railway workers and within a short time the bright and spacious 
building was buzzing with activity. The dramatic circle is now rehears- 
ing scenes from the play Lyubov Yarovaya, by the well-known Soviet 
playwright K. T. Trenyev, and a mixed chorus is practicing new songs. 
A number of other circles have been organized, including ones for 
accordian players, embroidery and dressmaking and gymnastics. More 
than 600 members have already joined the circles. 
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New China's Trade Unions 


by GRACE LIU 


RGANIZED on the principle of 

democratic centralism, the Chi- 
nese trade unions maintain the clos- 
est touch with the workers. Trade 
union committees at all levels are 
elected at rank and file membership 
meetings, where every member has 
the right to be elected, or at con- 
ferences of their representatives. 


_ Should members consider their com- 


mitteemen or officers deficient in 
their duties, they have the right to 
dismiss them and elect others in their 


| place. Trade union committees at all 
' levels must report regularly to the 


rank and file membership they rep- 
resent. 

At trade union meetings, where 
discussions are free and each mem- 
ber has the right to express himself, 
decisions are made by majority vote. 
The minority must accept the major- 
ity decision, and lower bodies must 
abide by the decisions of those at 
higher levels. 

Anyone doing mental or manual 
work, the major portion of whose 
income is derived from wages, is 
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eligible for union membership re- 
gardless of age, sex, religion, na- 
tionality, cultural or technical level, 
amount of wages, or political affilia- 
tion or view. Factory directors and 
managers in State-owned enterprises 
have the right to belong to trade 
unions. Small producers, capitalists 
and their agents are not eligible. 

Membership is entirely voluntary. 
The present membership in the All- 
China Federation of Trade Unions 
is 10 million. More than 90 per cent 
of the industrial workers are organ- 
ized in trade unions, and 60 to 80 
per cent of the workers in all trades 
in the medium and large cities have 
joined unions. 

In State-owned enterprises the 
trade unions have the right to par- 
ticipate in management and to rep- 
resent the workers and employees at. 
meetings of the administration and 
in concluding collective agreements. 
In private enterprises the unions 
represent the workers and employees. 
in negotiating with the employers, in 
participating in the labor-capital 
consultative councils and in conclud- 
ing collective agreements. 

Management of State-owned or 
private enterprises may not dis- 
charge or transfer a trade union 
committee member without consent. 
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of the committee and until the mat- 
ter has been approved by a higher 
committee. 

Committee members and trade un- 
ion representatives have the right to 
inspect the workshops and dormi- 
tories of all enterprises, institutions 
and schools. The government at all 
levels and the managements or own- 
ers of enterprises supply the unions 
with buildings and furnishings nec- 
essary for their office work, meetings, 
educational, recreational and welfare 
activities. The trade unions also re- 
ceive the same preferential treatment 
in regard to the use of posts, tele- 
graph, telephone, railway, highway 
and navigation facilities as any gov- 
ernment institution at the same level. 

Any enterprise with 25 or more 
workers may set up a basic trade 
union committee. Wherever there are 
200 to 500 workers and employees, 
there is one full-time union official. 
With each additional 500 personnel, 
another union official is added. After 
4,000, one official is added for each 
additional 2,000 employed. 

The trade union committées are 
the fundamental links in the trade 
union system. Their main tasks are 
to organize and educate the workers 
to a new attitude toward work, to 
observe labor discipline, and to raise 
their technical efficiency. Chinese 
workers have learned that the inter- 
ests of their country are identical 
with their own, and that only when 
national construction is developed 
can their own interests be fully safe- 
guarded. This is why 80 per cent of 
the workers of the main industries 
have joined in the labor emulation 
campaigns, with a quarter million 
gaining recognition as foremost 
workers. More than a million pro- 
posals for labor improvement have 
been made by workers and it is the 
duty of the trade unions to develop 
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this creativeness and to promote 
workers’ inventions and innovations, 
The unions teach the workers to op- 
pose corruption, waste and bureau- 
cracy, and to fight against red tape 
and procrastination. They also work 
to safeguard the daily welfare of the 
workers, promoting all sorts of mu- 
tual aid, and cultural, educational 
and recreational activity. 

In labor disputes in State-owned 
or cooperative enterprises, the first 
step is consultation between the two 
parties. If no settlement is reached, 
the next step is consultation between 
the trade union and management at 
higher levels. If this fails, then the 
dispute is submitted in the Labor 
Bureau of the People’s Government 
at the corresponding level for con- 
sultation or arbitration. 

In disputes in private enterprises 
the first step is consultation between 
the trade union and employer; the 
second step, consultation between 
representatives of the trade union 
and the employers guild at a higher 
level; and the third step, mediation 
or arbitration by the Labor Bureau. 

Labor-capital consultative councils 
are established in private industrial 
and business enterprises to consider 
both public and private interests, 
develop production and improve the 
treatment of workers and employees. 

Wages have been rising steadily 
until at present the wage standards 
of the Chinese workers are far above 
the pre-war level. In 1952, wages 
were 60 to 120 per cent higher than 
in 1949, and with the stabilization 
of commodity prices the purchasing 
power of the workers is assured. 

Great attention is paid to safety 
and health protection. Last year, in 
Shanghai alone, appropriations for 
this purpose for factories and mines 
were equivalent to $3,329,000. The 
death and disease rates have fallen 
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sharply: in 1952, severe injuries on 
the job were 59.7 per cent lower 
than in 1950, and the death rate 
from accidents on the job was 47.7 
per cent lower. In the chemical in- 
dustries, for example, the incidence 
of occupational diseases has dropped 
to 0.5 per cent since the workers 
have been given extra nutritious 
foods according to need. 

The distressing problems that har- 
assed the poverty stricken workers 
of the old days have been funda- 
mentally solved. This has been ac- 
complished through the elimination 
of the former harmful working and 
living conditions and through labor 
insurance benefits that are enjoyed 
by the workers and their families. 
In place of the damp, dark, unsani- 
tary shanties that workers formerly 
inhabited, blocks upon blocks of mod- 
ern apartment houses have now been 
built. 

According to the Labor Insurance 
Regulations, issued by the Govern- 
ment in February, 1951, the manage- 
ments of State-owned and private en- 
terprises pay monthly to the Labor 
Insurance Fund 3 per cent of the 
total payroll. The workers do not 
contribute to the insurance fund. 
State-owned enterprises also set 
aside between 2.5 and 5 per cent of 
their planned profits and between 12 
and 20 per cent of extra profits made 
from overfulfillment of plans as a 
special “awards fund,” which is 
drawn upon to reward outstanding 
workers or work-teams. The private 
enterprises appropriate at least 15 
per cent of their net profit for an 
award and welfare fund. 

All management of labor insurance 
is in the hands of the trade unions. 

The trade unions also operate wel- 
fare establishments of their own. 
Twenty per cent of all membership 
dues goes into a fund from which 
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workers in temporary straits may be 
subsidized. The worker does not have 
to repay the grant. 

The trade unions have established 
16,277 spare time schools with an 
enrollment of over three million. 
They have clubs and libraries in all 
the larger enterprises and in the 
large cities they operate palaces of 
culture that contain club rooms, 
theaters, restaurants, libraries and 
athletic facilities. 

The working conditions of the 
women of China differ vastly from 
the Kuomintang days. Formerly the 
chief victims of exploitation, today 
they are accorded treatment on an 
equal footing with men. In addition 
to sharing in the rights of all Chi- 
nese workers, the working woman 
receives 56 days maternity leave with 
full pay, and all hospital and medical 
charges are paid and they are grant- 
ed an additional allowance equiva- 
lent to 130 eggs. In the event of mis- 
carriage, women are entitled to 30 
days leave, and in the case of difficult 
delivery or twins, 14 additional days 
are allowed. Pre-natal care is free. 

Nurseries and nursing rooms, at- 
tended by trained personnel, are at- 
tached to all factories and mines 
throughout the country. Mothers are 
allowed time off to nurse their babies. 

In old China primary school teach- 
ers led the same miserable, half- 
starved existence as the women work- 
ers of those days. Now there are 335 
nurseries for 4,760 children of 
primary school teachers. The children 
are given well balanced menus which 
provide proper nourishment such as 
liver soup, tomato juice, egg noodles, 
fruits and biscuits; they have extra 
nourishment in the form of milk, cod 
liver oil and calcium. 

Labor insurance benefits include 
maternity, old-age, sickness, death, 
injury and disability insurance— 
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every difficulty the worker may pos- 
sibly encounter is given full consid- 
eration. Rest homes, homes for the 
disabled and aged, orphanages, sana- 
toriums and other communal labor 
insurance establishments, such as 
canteens for special diets and over- 
night sanatoriums, have been 
founded. 

Men may retire at the age of sixty 
with an old-age pension of 70 per 
cent of the wages. If still. needed 
after retirement age, the worker 
may continue working and be paid 20 
per cent over his wage. The retire- 
ment age for women is fifty, and 
they receive the same pension as 
men—70 per cent of the wages. 

A worker so disabled from injuries 
received at work that an attendant is 
necessary, is granted invalid pension 
for life amounting to 75 per cent of 
the wages. If an attendant is not re- 
quired, the invalid pension is 60 per 
cent of the wages until the worker 
regains the ability to work, or for 
life. 

In case of sickness, injury or dis- 
ability not incurred at work, the 
management (or owners) of the en- 
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terprise pays for hospitalization, con- 
sultation fees, cost of treatment and 
ordinary medicine. Cost of special 
medicine, traveling expenses and 
meals at the hospital are paid by the 
patient, unless this is a hardship in 
which case the trade union grants 
certain allowances from the labor in- 
surance fund. 

During absence from work because 
of sickness or injury, the worker 
receives 60 to 100 per cent of his 
wages for six months which is paid 
by management. After six months he 
receives a monthly relief allowance, 
from 40 to 60 per cent of his wages, 
which is drawn from the labor in- 
surance fund. 

A worker’s dependents are entitled 
to free consultation at the clinc of 
the enterprise, while the cost of ordi- 
nary medicines and medical treat- 
ment is reduced by 50 per cent. The 
dependents of a worker who dies at 
work, or after retirement due to dis- 
ability sustained while at work, re- 
ceive a monthly pension from the 
labor insurance fund of 25 to 50 per 
cent of the deceased’s wages as long 
as they have the status of dependents. 


THE COUNCIL of Ministers of the Polish People’s Republic decreed 
a broad price reduction on a number of foodstuffs and important other 
consumer and industrial goods that was effective in mid-November. 
The price cuts is estimated to save the populous about four and a half 
billion zlotys ($1,125,000,000) a year. 


Some of the reductions in prices follow: 


Wheat bakery products were reduced by 12 per cent; wheat-rye 
bread, by 7 per cent; pastry, 10 per cent; sugar, candy, 10, fruit 
preserves, 15; fresh and canned fish, from 5 to 25 per cent; canned 
meat, 10; liquors, 10; soap, 10; hard coal, 10; textiles, from 10 to 30 
per cent; clothing, linens and various wearing apparel, 10; leather 
goods, 15; furniture, 10; farm machinery, from 10 to 40 per cent. 
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Muiscal Life in Poland 


A condensation of an extensive — 
article by Dr. Zofia Lissa, an 
outstanding Polish music critic 
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ing the war years. 

Yet from the start, the goal set 
was not only reconstruction but the 
opening up of a new kind of musical 
life, one that would bring musical 
culture to masses of people who in 
the past had been kept outside the 
pale of artistic life. By 1947, six 
city symphony orchestras had been 
reconstituted. By the 1950’s, there 
were not only seven such State Phil- 
harmonic organizations in the major 
cities, but nine touring symphony 
orchestras bring both classics of 
music and the new work of Polish 
composers to villages and factory 
centers. There are now in addition 
four Polish Radio symphony orches- 
tras, with choirs attached to them. 
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By 1948 three state opera repertory 
houses were opened, and there are 
at present five State opera companies, 
which gave 1,500 performances in 
1952, along with three operetta thea- 
ters which gave 870 performances. 

More than a million and a half 
people, in the sumptuous opera 
houses of the major cities and in the 
small halls of mining towns, heard 
the masterpieces of world opera, 
ranging from works of Mozart, 
Verdi and Puccini to those of Mus- 
sorgsky, Tchaikovsky, Smetana, and 
Moniuszko. Concerts are accom- 
panied by musical education, and in 
1952, a touring concert organization 
called “Artos” gave 500 recitals and 
2,400 school concerts in towns and 
villages, preceding each concert with 
explanations of the music. 

The new, vast people’s audience 
for music is itself active musically. 
Before the war there had been some 
amateur choirs in Poland. Today the 
amateur movement penetrates the 
smallest and most remote settlements. 
Amateur groups are sponsored by 
trade unions, youth and women’s 
organizations, and in the army, and 
by the Union of Polish Singers and 
Musicians. 

There are today over 12,000 such 
amateur ensembles in Poland, in- 
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cluding choruses, folk instrument 
bands, mixed music and dance en- 
sembles, and several full symphony 
orchestras, which are under the 
guidance of leading figures in Polish 
musical life. Thus the  world- 
renowned conductor, Gregor Fitel- 
berg, leader of the Polish Radio 
Orchestra in Stalinograd, also has 
the miners’ philharmonic orchestra 
in Zabrze under his care. 

Workers’ choruses have partici- 
pated in performances of the Beeth- 
oven Ninth Symphony and Shosta- 
kovich’s “Song of the Forest.” The 
State song and dance ensemble, 
“Mazowsze,” composed of peasant 
children, has become famous far out- 
side the borders of Poland, for the 
beauty and freshness of its singing, 
dancing and instrumental perform- 
ance, and several other ensembles 
have been modeled upon it. The bor- 
derline between “amateur” and 
“professional” is beginning to dis- 
appear, with the constant raising of 
the musical level. Schools of music 
from the elementary to the most ad- 
vanced level are rapidly increasing 
in number, and compared to the ap- 
proximately 9,000 music students, 
largely in private schools before the 
war, there are today almost 20,000 
students of music. 

A new crop of talented performing 
artists and composers is beginning 
to make its presence felt in Polish 
musical life. Old traditions, such as 
the International Chopin Festivals, 
started in 1927, have been preserved 
and expanded. The Chopin Festival 
of 1949, commemorating the 100th 
anniversary of the great Polish com- 
poser’s death, was an especially rich 
event, bringing Chopin’s music to 
the smallest towns and villages, and 
making widely known the talents of 
a number of young Polish pianists, 
such as Halina Czerny Stefanska, 
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who has since won a_ world-wide 
reputation. A Bach competition was 
held in 1950, the 200th anniversary 
of the death of the great German 
composer. The H. Wieniewski Inter- 
ational Competition for Violinists, 
held in 1952, in which young Polish 
violinists competed with entrants 
from the Soviet Union, Hungary, 
France and other countries, disclosed 
many splendid rising post-war vio- 
lin talents. 

What has taken place then, in 
these eight years, is not merely a 
rise in quantity, namely in the num- 
ber of concerts and operatic per- 
formances, but a qualitative trans- 
formation of the entire place of music 
in the life of the people of Poland. 
This necessarily had to bring about 
other changes as well, a new approach 
both to the past of music and a 
stimulus to fresh works from the 
pens of Polish composers. The great 
classics of musical art have been 
brought to the people, and the people 
themselves have been encouraged to 
perform as well as listen. 

Research has been renewed into 
the past of Polish music, both the 
works of known masters and the al- 
most forgotten works of men of great 
genius and historical importance 
from the fifteenth through the nine- 
teenth century. Among the extensive 
publishing projects under way are 
a complete and revised edition of the 
works of Frederic Chopin, with com- 
mentary and notes in four languages, 
and ‘“Monumentale Musicae_ in 
Poloniae,” a collection, edited by the 
foremost scholars, of Polish com- 
position from the fifteenth through 
the eighteenth century. Many of 
these rediscovered works have al- 
ready been published separately, and 
disclose a music by Polish compo- 
sers of the Renaissance and Baroque 
eras of both great beauty and im- 
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mense importance in the history of 
musical composition. The work of 
living Polish composers, old and 
young, has become interwoven with 
the life of the nation, and its con- 
tent has become greatly enriched 
along with its technical mastery. 
Conferences of Polish composers 
have taken place regularly since 1947. 

The great Festival of Polish Music 
of 1951, which was two years in 
preparation and lasted for practi- 
cally the entire year, was a nation- 
wide stock-taking of the musical 
growth since 1944, a historic chap- 
ter in musical education of the people, 
and a turning point in the work of 
the composers. There were 66 sym- 
phonic concerts devoted exclusively 
to Polish music, including ensembles 
which had carefully studied the 
works of the remote past and a re- 
view of the work of living composers, 


248 opera performances, hundreds 
of concerts and amateur competitions 
held throughout the land. 

The Festival stimulated 322 new 
compositions, including cantatas, 
operas, symphonic works, concert 
and chamber works. In addition, it 
disclosed a trend of great signifi- 
cance, that Polish composers were not 
confining their aims to the concert 
hall, but writing mass songs, music 
for amateur choral and instrumental 
ensembles, and similar works that 
would bring them closer to the peo- 
ple and enrich the content of their 
more ambitious musical projects. 
Among the works that have won 
great acclaim are an opera by Sze- 
ligowski, “Revolt of the Schoolboys,” 
Panufnik’s “Peace Symphony” and 
“Rustic Symphony,” Lutoslawski’s 
“Silesian Tryptych,” and Bacewicz’s 
Forth String Concerto. 
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In “Soviet Power,’ written 13 years ago, the Dean of Canterbury 
brought the truth about the USSR to millions throughout the world. 

Now, in CHINA'S NEW CREATIVE AGE, he again performs a 
great service to mankind by giving us a first-hand, eyewitness picture 
of the New China. In a warmly written and human book with a wealth 
of detail about the lives of the Chinese people, he presents a factual 
picture of the social and economic developments in the New China. 


Hewlett Johnson writes with a fervor that reveals his boundless 
optimism in what mankind can do once liberated. It is this fervent 
optimism that brings his figures to life—Ralph Parker. 
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FIVE STARS OVER CHINA by Mary 
Austin Endicott. Published by The 
Canadian Far Eastern Newsletter, 
Toronto, 1953. 464 pp. Illustrated. 
Cloth $3.50, Paper $2.00. 


IVE STARS OVER CHINA is ex- 

actly the right book for those thou- 
sands of English speaking people who 
have had, in years past, fundamental 
good-will towards the Chinese, but have 
been bewildered by the horror tales of 
returned missionaries and befuddled by 
the press so efficiently inspired by the 
China Lobby. 

Mrs. Endicott, who lived as the wife 
of a missionary in China from 1925 to 
1947 tells what she found on her return 
to China in 1952. She tells the story 
with warmth, illumined by her love for 
the Chinese and for all people, but also 
in great personal detail—so that doubt- 
ing Thomases can actually feel the 
flesh and blood reality. She describes 
minutely what she actually saw of Land 
Reform, factories, schools, flood control, 
against the picture of the starving and 
violent country she had known before. 
And she tells with great clarity about 
the San Fan and Wu Fan movements: 
the words mean “against three” and 
“against five’ and the movements were 
against corruption, bureaucracy, waste 


New China at First Hand 


A review by ANITA WILLCOX 


and theft of public property; the “con- 
fessions,” the so-called “brain-wash- 
ings” so alien to Western understand- 
ing. She gives accounts of Communists 
and non-Communists participating, and 
tells of the penalties exacted for cor- 
ruption. She succeeds in making more 
comprehensible the amazing transition 
from the old venal, brutal Chiang Kai- 
shek regime to the present cooperative 
dedicated commonwealth. 

The book is well arranged, with an 
excellent appendix, and there are many 
joyous photographs. The style is inti- 
mate and easy to read. Mrs. Endicott 
seems unconscious of Marxist theory, 
though she is vividly aware of the per- 
sonal drama of individual Communists. 
In fact throughout the book she uses 
the individual stories of people she 
talks to, and reports conversations ver- 
batim. Her whole approach is sympa- 
thetic rather than analytical; but no- 
body can question her sincerity and ac- 
curacy in recording what she heard and 
saw. 

In the last chapter Mrs. Endicott 
tells of the hope for the Christian 
Churches in China. This is the chapter 
which all those who have been disturbed 
over the returning missionaries should 
read, for she speaks as one who has 
completely identified herself with the 
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professed objectives of the people who 
have given their lives to spread the 
gospel in foreign lands, 

This book, however, is not only meat 
for those like Mrs. Endicott, who are 
deeply rooted in the Christian Church. 
Everyone, of whatever faith or eco- 
nomic persuasion, can find in it solid 
food to nourish his understanding of 
the actualities of revolutionary change. 
Everyone can find in it food to pass on 



















A Novel of Soviet Relationships 


to other people in this world who are 
hungry for peace, hungry for faith in 
the capacity of the human race to work 
together for all the things that men 
love. 

After all, that is what the New China 
is demonstrating to a degree incredible 
to anyone who has not had the great 
privilege of seeing it. Mrs. Endicott 
has managed to capture some of this 
glory in her book. - 


A review by IRENE EPSTEIN 


f 


WVAN IVANOVICH, by Antonia Kop- 
' tayeva. Foreign Languages Publish- 
| ing House, Moscow, 1952. 

: 


‘ O AN American reader, the novels 
Ff coming from the Soviet Union to- 
day are enthralling windows on a new 
life: not only giants like Ehrenburg and 
)Sholokhov but a host of men and women 
are writing books which reflect the 
strides the Soviet Union is making to- 
wards building a new type of society. 
These books show, in varying degrees, 
®how in a world where new conditions 
of life are maturing, new relationships 
| being forged, new nations born—a new 
kind of human being is also developing. 
, Such a novel. is Ivan Ivanovich by 
‘Antonina Koptayeva, dealing with a 
group of people living in Soviet Yakutia 
|(beyond the Arctic circle, at the extreme 
northeast of Siberia) a land locked in 
‘ice and snow eight months of the year, 
where formerly only hunters and a few 
nomadic tribes roamed the taiga. 

But the Soviet regime brought an- 
other life to Yakutia: its goldfields are 
the foundation of new cities; socialist 
agriculture and collective fisheries have 
built a flourishing economy; and thou- 
sands of technicians came from every 

@ corner of the USSR bringing their skills 
and their socialist consciousness to 
rouse among the Yakut and Evenn peo- 
ple the sparks of socialist emulation and 
achievement. 
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The author has written an absorbing 
account of people for whom transition 
to a new life brings painful personal 
problems. Dr. Ivan Arzhanov is a gifted, 
hard-working Soviet surgeon who never- 
theless fails completely in his relation- 
ship with his wife, Olga. He has not in 
his own personal life fully grasped the 
fact of the Soviet woman as equal co- 
worker; he belittles Olga’s efforts at 
self-development, giving her neither en- 
couragement nor helpful criticism. 
Olga’s difficulties in self-realization are 
increased by the death of a beloved only 
child, by her lack of any training or 
skills, or any self-discipline. She is un- 
happy in the purposeful Soviet life 
around her; she senses her own short- 
comings, and is deeply wounded at her 
husband’s neglect. She turns from him 
to the engineer Tavrov, who offers en- 
couragement and support in the painful 
process of growth, and in the end she 
leaves Ivan Ivanovich for Tavrov. 

But the decision is not an easy one 
for Olga to make: she has a Soviet citi- 
zen’s sense of social responsibility. For 
Ivan Ivanovich the wreck of his mar- 
riage is a tragedy from which he finally 
draws the needful lesson. “Each of us 
has the stains of the past on his charac- 
ter—the spiritual rust that has been 
eating into the human race for thou- 
sands of years,” the Party Secretary, 
Logunov, tells him. And Ivan Ivanovich 
himself tells young Varvara, who has 
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loved him in silence for a long time, “I 
too am miserable, but I haven’t died 
of it. And I don’t intend to. Nor do 1 
advise you to.” 

There are some unhappy people in 
Ivan Ivanovich, for a familiar reason: 
they love, but are not loved in return— 
it can happen even under socialism! But 
what a far cry from the frustrations and 
neuroses, the sedatives and suicides, of 
our magazine fiction to these people so 
deeply absorbed in the building of social- 
ism—all, that is, except Olga, and be- 
fore the story is told she too has found 
her work, and happiness, as a journalist 
writing of the Yakutia growing around 
her. 

There are new elements emerging in 
the current Soviet novels—a growing 
concern with human emotions and re- 
lationships. While these have. always 
been present in Soviet literature (the 
N.Y. Times Book reviewers to the con- 
trary notwithstanding!) they have often 
been secondary to the epic building of a 
socialist society, the development of its 
productive processes, its defense against 
foreign spoliation. But as the Soviet 
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Union draws closer to the threshold of 
communism, its writers devote increas. 
ing attention to the growth and prob- 





problems of women found not only in 
Ivan Ivanovich, but in Harvest by G, 
Nikolayeva, Bright Shore by Vera Pa. 
nova and many others. 

But because this is the work of a 
novelist writing in the school of 0. 
cialist realism, Ivan Ivanovich is not 
only a story of people, but of the build. 
ing of Soviet Yakutia, the coming of 
socialism to the farthest Arctic outposts 
of the USSR, and written with a lyri- 
cism that is breath-taking, even in trans. 
lation. Out of the new relationships be- 
tween writer and readers, author and 
co-workers, artist and socialist mother- 
land, springs an awareness of natureh 
almost absent from our own dehydrated § 
literature. A passionate love of country — 
is expressed in precise and vivid descrip- F 
tions of flowers, animals, weather, light F 
and shadow, which make the reader see, 
smell and hear the coming, first of 
winter, then of spring and the quick, 
transient summer, to the fabulous taiga. 

Interwoven with Ivan and Olga’s 
struggles for self-knowledge are pic- 
tures of the booming gold extraction 
and processing industry, of the strug- 
gles of the Evenn people against reac- 
tionary shaman influences, of the sur- & 
gical operations performed by Ivan® 
Ivanovich. It is impossible soon to forget 
how the surgeon removes the fisherman f 
Stephan’s brain tumor (assisted by 
newly-trained Evenn women who had 
never before even seen an operation), | 
of how Alexei’s feet are saved from 
gangrene, of the human heart lying 
beating in the doctor’s open palm while 
he sutures a deep knife wound, symbol | 
of all the Soviet lives that have throbbed 
under his scalpel. 

“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive,” 
wrote William Wordsworth of the time! 
when the French Revolution first set the 
human mind afire. It is impossible to 
read a book like Ivan Ivanovich without | 
recapturing some of the same exulta-/| 
tion, and turning back to our own tasks | 
with renewed hope and energy. 
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Humanism Without Sentimentality 


A review by AMY SCHECHTER 


MAXIMKA, Directed by L. Braun, 
Based on the story Ocean Tale by K. 
Stanyukovich, Scenario by V. Koltu- 
nov, Cameraman G. Mishurin, Pro- 
duced by the Kiev Film Studios, Re- 
leased by Artkimo. 


‘¢ HP pOY” was the only name the little 

African Negro knew himself by 
during the years he was personal slave 
to the captain of a slave ship in the 
eighteen-sixties. Overhauled by a po- 


| licing vessel the slaver threw its human 
| cargo overboard; “Boy” was rescued 
' by a Russian naval corvette and its sea- 


+ — men, only a few years removed from 








' serfdom themselves, gave him a name 
| —Maximka—and a new life. 


This is the story written by the nine- 
teenth century Russian author K. Stan- 
yukovich out of his own experiences as 
a naval officer on which the film Max- 
imka is based. 

At first the youngster shrinks from 
his rescuers—they being white men. 


The picture of the terrified child, as 
played by the Soviet Negro schoolboy 
' Tolya Bovykin, his utter loneliness and 


with it all his child’s self-contained dig- 
nity, is more eloquent than a tale of 
oppression told in many words. And so 


is his gradual response, not so much to 


the advances of any individual there, 
but to the spirit of comradeship among 
the seamen that he finally realizes in- 
cludes him too. 

Maximka was produced as one of the 
special films for children that are such 
an important part of movie-making in 
the Soviet Union. This does not mean 
that the film is childish. It is in the 
best tradition of Soviet films, the story 
told sharply and expressively, wholly in 
terms of the cinema; the rough and 
tough ex-serf seamen are presented 
with true Gorkyesque humanism that 
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does not ever become sentimentality. 

The acting generally is at a high 
level, the top performance being given 
by Tolya Bovykin. Outstanding too is 
V. Tikhonov as the radical young na- 
val officer, who reads subversive books 
like Chernyshevsky and Dobrolubov and 
is ready to fight for his principles. In 
playing the major role of Ivan Luchkin, 
hard-drinking veteran seaman who con- 
stitutes himself Maximka’s special pro- 
tector, Boris Andreyev, a leading So- 
viet actor (The Fall of Berlin), it 
seemed to this reviewer, rather fre- 
quently succumbs to the temptation to 
overplay the part. 

Maximka does not belong in the com- 
pany of the many sad-eyed victimized 
youngsters seen in films here lately. 
Arousing pity and love in the hearts of 
the audience, Maximka is anything but 
pitiful: the young Negro actor makes 
him a brave and beautiful figure, a sym- 
bol of a people uncowed and unafraid 
of struggle. 

Even the outstanding films made in 
western lands, such as the French For- 
bidden Games, or the Italian Shoe Shine 
which show the plight of the child vic- 
tims in unforgettable terms, cannot go 
further. But in Mazximka the Soviet 
Union challenges all those who victim- 
ize the children of the world; and 
when, in an early sequence, the young 
lieutenant, seated beside the bunk 
where the frightened Negro child lies, 
smiles at him tenderly, and says firmly, 
“Don’t be afraid,” we know that he will 
fight to keep fear from the little boy. 

Without didacticism, the film does an 
effective job of impressing a number of 
truths on its audience: that chauvinism 
is vicious, degrading, contemptible (this 
is shown in the port scenes in a stylized 
but colorful Havana and Hongkong as 
well as in relation to the slave ship and 
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reactionary elements in the crew) ; that 
courage and honor are splendid; that 
friendship is a two-way responsibility. 
. . . When Luchkin is given a Mickey 
Finn in a Hongkong bar and shang- 
haied aboard the same ship on which 
Maximka had been the captain’s slave, 
the lad secretly tags along behind the 
seaman and his. captors, determined to 
save his friend though he knows it 
means returning to the hated ship with 
its flogging, and perhaps death. 

A certain weakness appears in the 
handling of the officer group of the 
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Russian vessel. Brutality towards the 
seamen is shown as a purely individual 
thing, frowned on by the captain and 
the group as a whole; and the man who 
strikes a seaman is carefully described 
as a serf-owner, careerist and all-round 
heel who subsequently is asked to shift 
to another ship. But this is the ezarist 
navy and the time is 1864; and in the 
light of Soviet books on the navy of 
those days—like the novel about a na- 
val vessel just before the revolution by 
Leonid Sobolev—this is a departure 
from the basic realism necessary even 
in a tale which is romantic in the best 
sense of the word. 


CORRECTION 


The article on cultural life in Czecho- 
slovakia in our September issue mis- 
takenly declared that the outstanding 
English cellist Hooton participated in 
the Prague Spring Music Festival. By 
the time we had received a correction 
on this from Eleanor Wheeler, our cor- 
respondent in Czechoslovakia, we had 
already gone to press. 
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They Go on Record 
—For Peace 


UNIQUE publication that makes 

inspiring reading and should lend 
impetus to the peace movement in 
America has been issued on the West 
Coast. 

Large and attractively illustrated, it 
is called We Pledge Peace—A Friend- 
ship Book. It consists of 100 pages of 
ringing letters from some 350 Ameri- 
cans—a true cross-section of the peo- 
ple of this country—and statements 
from eminent people abroad. The key- 
note—the paramount necessity of peace, 
and a call for peace through negotia- 
tions. 

The letters were sent in answer to 
che invitation of the Peace Committee 


- of the American-Russian Institute of 


» San Francisco to write on the signifi- 


cance of peace and friendship between 


the USA and the USSR. 


Letters came from 30 American 


» states and 111 cities. 


From abroad they are from such per- 
sonalities as Sean O’Casey, Dmitri 
Shostakovich, D. N. Pritt, Ilya Ehren- 
burg, Leopold Infeld, Konstantin Sim- 


' onov, J. G. Crowther, Emilio Sereni 
' and other eminent men and women of 


. AMENDED 


| 
; 
| 


the arts, sciences and letters. 
This is an excellent effort on behalf 
of world peace and makes an outstand- 


/ ing book for your library or gift for 


your friends. Inquiries should be made 
to the American-Russian Institute, 101 
Post Street, San Francisco. 
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forces, April, 38f; book publishing in, Jan., 52; 
budget for health and housing, Sept., 14; capital 
punishment abolished in, April, 7f; censorship in, 
Jan., 55f; changes in government officers, April, 
63; child welfare in, Feb., 45, March, 32f; cloth- 
ing industry, March 16-18; consumer goods in, 
July, 30f; cost of world war to, March, 9; 
cultural activities, Jan., 10; defense budget of, 
Sept., 5; dental care in, Feb., 45f; disability pen- 
sions, Jan., 6; ‘Doctors’ case,” May, 58-60; 
economic growth in, July, 29, 42-45; education 
in, Jan., 4, March, 33, Aug., 32, Sept., 15, 
Dec., 5, 21; Eslanda Robeson on, Aug., 27f; 
Factory inspection in, Feb., 13; Five-Year Plans, 
Jan., 8; folklore in, March, 65; foreign delega- 
tions and visitors, Jan., 4-10, Feb., 8-14, March, 
16-19, Dec., 14-16; foreign trade agreements, 


in Hungary, 





Oct., 43f, Dec., 7; fur industry in, March, 18f; 


Gogol’s anniversary observed in, Jan., 11-13; 
hospitals in, Feb., 46-48; housing in, Feb., 9, 
July, 45, Sept., 8f, 14; housing rents in, Jan., 
5, Feb., 9, Aug., 30; how Moscow spends 
summer, Aug., 29-32; Hugo anniversary observed, 
Jan., 11-13; industrial accidents in, Feb., 11; 
industrial production in, Jan., 10, March, 16-19, 
Aug., 43, Sept., 5; Jews in, Feb., 23; kindergar- 
tens in, Jan., 7; literature in, Jan., 55f, Feb., 
52-56; local industries in, Aug., 31; local gov- 
ernment in, March, 23-25; lumber industry, Feb., 
8-14; maternity care in, Mar., 32; medical ser- 
vice in, Jan., 4, Feb., 12, 43-48, March, 19; 
Moscow University opened, Oct., 24-28; music 
in, May, 55-57; 1953 budget, Sept., 7; old age 
pensions in, Jan., 5; Paul Elouard’s impressions 
of, Jan., 11-13; peace movement, Jar., 5; rerle 
Mesta on, Sept., 39; personal property in, Feb., 
51; population changes in, Sept., 8; prices in, 
Jan., 7, May, 61; reforestation in, Feb., 10; Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Societies, Feb., 44; re- 
view of “Soviets in Central Asia,” by W. P. 
and Zelda Coats, Mar., 63f; shoe industry in, 
March 19; social insurance in, reb., 12; s>irit 
of people, May, 21; standard of living in, July, 
30f, Aug., 30f, Sept., 8f, Dec., 4f; taxation in, 
Sept., 7f; television in, Jan., 8, Sept., 37; thea- 
ter in, Jan., 56; 36th anniversary, Dec., 4-11; 
Tolstoy anniversary observed, Sept., 45; trade 
unions in, Jan., 6, Feb., 13, March, 19; travel 
in, Jan., 6; tubegculosis in, Feb., 45; use of 
atomic energy, Feb., 4; vacations in, Feb., 12, 
Aug., 31f; wages in, Jan., 5, 8, Feb., 11, March, 
18; women in, March, 16f, 30-33; workers’ 
clubs in, Dec., 32; working conditions in, Jan., 
6, March, 16f; writers in, Jan., 52-56. See 
also Anti-Soviet activities 

USSR foreign policy: aims of, Aug., 4; and Afghanis- 
tan, Sept., 10, Dec., 7; and atomic bomb, Dec., 
8; and Austria, July, 24, Sept., 15; and Berlin 
(1954), conference, Dec., 12f; and Britain, 
Dec., 14-16; and China, April, 29-32; and Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, July, 16f, Oct., 36; 
and Germany, April, 7, Sept. 14, Oct., 33-37, 
Dec., 8f; and international trade, Sept., 11; and 
Israel, March, 59; and Japan, Dec., 8f; and Ko- 
rean war, Jan., 16, 25, July, 55f, Dec., 6; and 
Middle Eastern countries, Dec., 6f; and Poland, 
Jan., 57; and right of asylum, Jan., 31; and 
Turkey, July, 24; and United Nations, Dec., 7; 
Malenkov on, April, 40, May, 3f, Sept., 10f, 
13f; Stalin on, April, 58; Stalin’s policy con- 
tinued, April, 9f; supports colonial countries, 
ec., 7 

United Automobile Workers, May, 9f 

United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, Oct., 46 

United Nations: and China, May, 20; and Korean 
war, Jan., 14-17, 26, July, 54, Oct., 8-12; Com- 
mission on Status of Women, July, 56f; Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, July, 29-35; Gen- 
eral Assembly, July, 54-58; Malenkov on, Sept., 
15; reactions to Stalin peace statement, Feb., 5; 
Soviet policy on, Dec., 7 

United Packinghouse Workers, May, 10 

United States: Central Intelligence Agency, March, 
41, 46f, 51, 53, July, 64; Committee on Inter- 
national Information activities, March, 54; charged 
with violating Geneva convention, Jan., 25f; denial 
of passports in, Dec., 6; investments in Indo- 
China, Oct., 16; Mutual Security Agency, March, 
40, 44; peace movement in, Dec., 45 

U.S. Post Office Dept., Oct., 3-7, Dec., 3 

U.S. State Dept., Dec., 6 

U.S. espionage activities, July, 64; Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, March, 51, ; July, 64; in 
Czechoslovakia, March, 41, 46-48, 50; mutual 
security act, Feb., 6 


U.S. foreign policy: 


and China, March, 3; and 
decline in American prestige, Oct., 5; and Eur- 
ope, Dec., 9f; and France, Oct., 13; and Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, July, 16f; and Ger- 
man Federal Republic, Oct., 30-32; and Germany, 
Oct., 33-37; and India, Oct., 14; and Indo- 
China, Oct., 13f; and Israel, March, 57f; and 
Korean war, Jan., 14, 16, 25f, July 46; and 
Soviet Union, July, 24; and Spain, Oct., 37; and 
United Nations, Oct., 10f; Clement Attlee on, 
July, 20f; Eisenhower April 16 speech and, July, 
17-20; Malenkov on, Sept., 12; review of “We 
Can Be Friends,’ by Carl Marzani, Feb., 60f 

U.S. News and World Report, July, 52 
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Vacations, in USSR, Feb., 12, Aug., 29-32 

Vatican, and Poland, Oct., 23 

Vegilharxhi, Naum, Feb., 27 

bie: he Congress, Feb., 28-33, 48, April, 

Viet Nam, Malenkov on, April, 39; republic es- 
tablished (1945), Oct., 15 

Virchow, Rudolf, July, 4 

Vocational education, in Hungary, May, 53 

Voice of America (radio chain), April, 9 

Voynow, Andrew: ‘‘A Deeply Moving Human Docu- 
ment,’ Oct., 45; ‘“‘How Do Living Cells Arise? 
Can Man Extend His Life Span?’ July, 4-10 

Vyshinsky, A. Y.: (Statement on Korean Prisoner- 
of-War Issue), Jan., 26-32; and Korean peace 
negotiations, Dec., 7f, Jan., 16f, 25, Dec., 7f; 
asks banning of atom bombs, Oct., 12, Dec., 8; 
on negotiating, July, 56 
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Wages: in China, Dec., 34f; in Czechoslovakia, Aug,. 
41f; in Hungary, Sept., 34; in USSR, Jan., 5, 8, 
Feb., 11, March, 18 

Wall Street Journal, on Chinese-Soviet relations, 
April, 29f; on Korean war, Jan., 15; on peace, 
May, 12; on U.S. foreign policy, Dec., 9f 

Warmongering, and Chicago hoodlumism, May, 11 

Webb, Sidney and Beatrice, on Stalin, April, 62 

Weir, Ernest T., Aug., 36 

Western Germany. See German Federal Republic 

Wheat, in Soviet agriculture, Dec., 18 

Wheeler, Eleanor: ‘‘Czechoslovakia—A People’s De- 
mocracy,’” July, 36-41; “‘Czechoslovakian People 
Mourn Their ceader,’’ May, 15f; ‘Meet Dana 
Zatopkova, Champ!” Jan., 36-39; “Planning a 
Socialist Society in People’s Czechoslovakia,’’ Aug,. 
37-43; ‘“‘Where Poets Are in the Government,” 


Sept., 27-30 

Wheeler, Eleanor, on Prague trial, March, 46, 
March, 48 

Wheeler, George: ‘‘Czechoslovakia—A People’s 


Democracy,’ July, 36-41; “It’s Better Together,”’ 
May, 41-46; ‘Planning a Socialist Economy in 
People’s Czechoslovakia,” Aug., 37-43; ‘The 
Prague Trial,’’ March, 40-44 

—_ John L., letters from, Feb., 67, March, 


Willcox, Anita: “Children of China,’ May, 47-50; 
“New China at First Hand,”’ Dec., 40f; ‘Peking 
Jail,” Feb., 20-23 

Willkie, Wendell, on Stalin, April, 49 

Wiley, Alexander, Aug., 1 

Wilson, Charles E.: does not expect war, Dec., 16; 
on Soviet foreign policy, July, 21 

Wirth, Joseph, Feb., 29f 

Wollejko, Czeslaw, Feb., 40 

Women: and peace movement, Aug., 5; in Albania, 
Feb., 25f, March, 20-22; in Armenia, March, 7; 
in China, Dec., 35f; in German Democratic Re- 
public, May, 30; in Poland, Jan., 46-51, March, 
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bk my —?. Democratic Federation, March, 
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Woodruff, Susan, death of, March, 22 

Workers’ clubs, in USSR, Dec., 32 

Working class, in China, "Aug., 44f 

World Federation of Democratic Youth, Sept., 17f 

World Peace Council: ‘‘Call for Negotiations,” ‘Aug., 
10; activities of, Aug., 5, 7; awards peace prize, 
Dec., i Vienna Congress of, Feb., 28, 31 

World War II, cost to USSR, March, 9 

World Youth Festival, Aug., 5 

Writers: in Albania, Feb., 27; in Poland, Aug., 
35; in USSR, Jan., 52-56 

Wu Fan movement (China), March, 12 

Wu I-fang, May, 48 
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Yalta Conference, Feb., 14 

Yalu river, Jan., 

Yarros, Victor S., letter from, Jan., 2 
Yershov, Mme. Pavlov, March, 59 


Youth: in colonial countries, Sept., 18; in Poland, 
27; Stalin on, April, 23; world congress 
of, Sept., 17f£ 
Yugoslavia: and anti-state activities in Czechoslo- 
vakia, March, 46f; anti-Soviet activities in, March, 
46f; Soviet relations with, July, 24, Dec., 6; 
Tito’s betrayal of, March, 46 
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Zambeti, Christache, July, 63 

Zapotocky, Antonin: cultural work of, May, 16, 
Sept., 28; on Czech economic plan, Aug., 39f 

Zatopek, Emil, Jan., 37f 

Zatopkova, Dana, Jan., 36-39 

Zeiss Optical Works, May, 29 

Zhdanov, Andrei, criticizes writers, Jan., 55 

Zilliacus, Koni, March, 42 

Zinoviev, G. E., April, 55 

Zionism, Louis Harap on, March 56f 

Zionists: and Slansky group, March, 
treason trial, March, 

Zogu, Ahmed, Feb., 24 

Zoshchenko (Soviet writer), Jan., 55 
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The Air Incidents, May, 63 

Albania Sheds the Centuries, by Georgy Gulia, 
Feb., 24-27 

Albanian Women Draft Their Own Plan, by Beatrice 
King, March, 20-22 

America’s Pact With Franco, Oct., 37 

Back to Milton, by Robert Morss Lovett, Feb., 37-39 

Behind Adenauet’s Victory, by Gordon Schaffer, 
Oct., 29-32 

Behind the Events in Eastern Germany, by Gordon 
Schaffer, Aug., 11-14 

The Beria Case, by Jessica Smith, Aug., 15-18 

— Tobacco Town, by Beatrice King, Sept., 
38-3 

A Call for Negotiations, by the World Peace Coun- 
cil, Aug., 10 

Canadian Garment Worker Sees How Soviet Work- 
ers Live, by Kate Hladiy, March, 16-19 

The Case of the Soviet Doctors (editorial from 
Pravda), April, 37-40 

=~. age 2 Church in Hungary, by Neil Stewart, 
ay, 

The Catholic os in Poland, by Dominik Horo- 
dynski, Oct., 20-23 

The Cherry Orchard, by Ralph Parker, Feb., 49-51 

Children of China, by Anita Willcox, May, 47-50 

China’s New Electoral Law, by Betty Chandler 
Chang, Aug., 44-46 

Chinese-Soviet Friendship—A Monument to Stalin, 
by Frederick V. Field, April, 29-32 

A Churchman’s View of China, by E. E. V. Collo- 
cott, May, 17-21 

Crime Drops in Poland, by David Turner-Samuels, 
March, 26-27 

— Time for Little Ones, by Nora K. Rodd, 
ept., 

Czechoslovakia: A People’s Democracy, by George 
and Eleanor Wheeler, July, 36-41 

Czechoslovakian People Mourn Their Leader, by 
Eleanor Wheeler, May, 15-16 

Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois Receives International Peace 
Prize, Dec., 17 


The ee to Peace Is Open, by Jessica Smith, May, 


Economic Growth in the USSR: Fact and Fiction, 
by Maurice Dobb, July, 42-45 

Education in Hungary, by Beatrice King, May, 51-54 

Education in Poland, by Elizabeth Moos, Feb., 27 

Even the Chinese Are Surprised, by Isobel and Ed- 
win Cerney, Feb., 15-19 

Every American’s Job—Peace, 
March, 3 

Faithful to Life, by Sidney Finkelstein, Feb., 52-56 

First American POW’s Come Home, July, 5 50- 53 

From Hovels to Homes, by Julian Schuman, July, 
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ay the “Hero,”’ July, 63-64 
=, .. City Soviet Works, by Sole Parker, March, 

How Do Living Cells Arise? Can Man Extend His 
Life Span?, by Andrew Voynow, July, 4-10 

How Moscow Spends the Summer, by Ralph Parker, 
Aug., 29-32 

How the Soviet People Grieved, by Ralph Parker, 
April, 24-28 

I Saw for Myself, by Talitha Gerlach, Aug., 19-23 

In Chopin's Land Music Is For All, by George Bid- 
well, Feb., 40-42 

In Defense of Our Right to Publish—Your Right 
to Read, Oct., 3-7 

Ir DID Tiesen "Here!, July, 62-63 

It’s Better Together, by George Wheeler, May, 41-46 

Joseph Stalin—A Biographical Sketch, April, 50-59 

Joseph Stalin—Philosopher,-Statesman, by Howard 
Selsam, April, 15-23 

— Truce Points Way to World Peace, Aug., 

A Letter From an American Mother, by Ruth Post, 
May, 32-33 

“Liberation”” in South Korea, March, 28-29 

Lifting the Fog on POW a Jan., 25-32 


by Jessica Smith, 


Malenkov’s Funeral en “a April, 37-40 
The Medal (story), by yalcho Messechkov, 
March, 37-39 

eet Dana Zatopkova—Champ!, by Eleanor 


Wheeler, Jan., 36-39 
Message on the Death of Stalin, April, 60-62 
= Life in Poland, by Zofia Lissa, Dec., 37- 





an What Is It? How Is It Used?, Jan., 18 
24 


Negotiate—Negotiate—Negotiate!, Sept., 

New Capital of an Ancient Civilization, ‘ Isobel 
and Edwin Cerney, March, 4-9 

New China’s Trade Unions, by Grace Liu, Dec., 


33-3 
New Td for Women, by Vera Golubeva, March, 
30- 


New Turn in British-Soviet Relations, by Pat 
Sloan, Dec., 14-16 
The New World Market, Oct., 


38-4 

The New Year, Jan., 3 

A — Ty View of Moscow, by Paul Elouard, 
an., -17 

Old and New Merge in China, by Julian Schuman, 


Jan., 40-45 
~~ the Peoples . . ., by Frederick V. Field, Aug., 


by John Carter, 


Gums and Ballet on the Screen, by Sidney Finkel- 
stein, July, 59-61 

The Opinions of Mankind: What the Korean De- 

bate . the UN Showed, by Frederick V. Field, Oct., 
8-1 

Our Eyes Did Not Deceive Us, by Constance and 
James Leech, Jan., 4-10 

Painless Childbirth, by Lim Kha-ti, Sept., 31-34 

Paul — Receives Stalin Peace Prize, Oct., 
18-1 

Peking Jail, by Anita Wilcox, Feb., 20-23 

The People Take to Culture in Soviet Armenia, by 
Isobel and Edwin Cerney, May, 22-27 

Physical Science in Poland Today, by 
Schlauch, July, 11-15 

Planning a People’s Economy in People’s Czecho- 
slovakia, by 4 and Eleanor Wheeler, Aug., 
37- 
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Planning for Abundance, by Lement U. Harris, 
Dec., 18-23 

Planning versus Crisis, by Victor Perlo, July, 29-33 

baw “ag ae Change, by Zenon Kosidowski, 
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The Polish Sejm: How a People’s Legislature Works, 
by Margaret Schlauch, Dec., 27-32 

The Prague Trial, by George Wheeler, March, 40-59 

Premier Malenkov’s Report (summary) , Sept., 5-16 

A Private Businessman in the New China, by 
Julian Schuman, March, 10-15 

Recent Soviet Trade Agreements with Capitalist 
Countries, Oct., 43-44 

Rich Music of the USSR Now Available on Records, 
by Sidney Finkelstein, May, 55-57 


i < oe to Peace in 1953, by Jessica Smith, Feb., 


Rumania Takes Care of Its Minorities, by Stanley 
Evans, Sept., 35-37 

The Soviet Amnesty Decree, May, 60-61 

Soviet Lumber Town, by Bruce Magnuson, Feb., 


8-14 
| Medicine Today, by Horace Joules, Feb., 43- 


Soviet Union Slashes Retail Prices, May, 61 
Stalin and His Heritage, by Jessica Smith, April, 
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Those Polish Prices: Fact and Fancy, by Margaret 
Schlauch, Sept., 19-23 

“To You, Beloved Comrade,’ by Paul Robeson, 
April, 11-13 

The Truce Talks in Korea, July, 46-49 

The Truth About Indo-China, by Kumar Goshal, 
Oct., 13-17 

20 Million Germans Rebuild, by Margrit Adler, 
May, 28-32 

bas Approaches to the German Question, Oct., 33- 

An Ungrateful Patient (story), by M. Kalinovsky, 
Sept., 40-45 

= oo 36th Year, by Jessica Smith, Dec., 


The UN General Assembly, July, 54-58 

A _— to Sing About, by Ralph Parker, Oct., 
Vienna Peace Congress, Feb., 28-33 

Vienna Peace Congress, by Ilya Ehrenburg, April, 
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We Must Not Be Too Late Again!, July, 3 


What Are Polish Women Like?, by Margaret 
Schlauch, Jan., 46-51 

What You Can Do to Defend Your Rights and 
Ours, 3 

Where Poets. Are in the Government, by Eleanor 
Wheeler, Sept., 27-30 

Why I am a Friend of the USSR, by Eslanda 
Robeson, Aug., 27-28 

bei | + ed Fear Peace, by Frederick V. Field, May, 
12-1 


Women Unite for Peace, by Women’s International 
Democratic Federation, May, 62-63 

— ted in the Balance, by Jessica Smith, July, 

Writers and Writing in the USSR, by Arnold 

Kettle, Jan., 52-56 

Youth’s Parliament of Peace, Sept., 17-18 








